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KING’S 
CLASSICAL AND FOREIGN 


QUOTATIONS. 


NOW READY. 


We have to announce a new edition of this Dictionary. It first appeared at the end of 
’87, and was quickly disposed of. A larger (and corrected) issue came out in the spring of 
1889, and is now out of print. The Third, published on July 14, contains a large 
accession of important matter, in the way of celebrated historical and literary sayings and 
mots, much wanted to bring the Dictionary to a more complete form, and now appearing in 
its pages for the first time. On the other hand, the pruning knife has been freely used, and 
the excisions are numerous, A multitude of trivial and superfluous items have thus been 
cast away wholesale, leaving only those citations which were worthy of a place in a standard 
work of reference. As a result, the actual number of quotations is less, although it is hoped 
that the improvement in quality will more than compensate for the loss in quantity. The 
book has, in short, been not only revised, but rewritten throughout, and is not so much a new 
edition as a new work, It will be seen alsu that the quotations are much more “ racontés” 
than before, and that where any history, story, or allusion attaches to any particular saying, 
the opportunity for telling the tale has not been thrown away. In this way what is primarily 
taken up as a book of reference, may perhaps be retained in the hand as a piece of pleasant 
reading, that is not devoid at times of the elements of humour and amusement. One other 
feature of the volume, and perhaps its most valuable one, deserves to be noticed. The 
previous editions professed to give not only the quotation, but its reference; and, although 
performance fell very far short of promise, it was at that time the only dictionary of the kind 
published in this country that had been compiled with that definite aim in view. In the 
present case no citation—with the exception of such unaffiliated things as proverbs, maxims, 
and mottoes—has been admitted without its author and passage, or the “chapter and verse” 
in which it may be found, or on which it is founded. In order, however, not to lose 
altogether, for want of identification, a number of otherwise deserving sayings, an appendix 
of Adespota is supplied, consisting of quotations which either the editor has failed to trace to 
their source, or the paternity of which has not been satisfactorily proved. There are four 
indexes—Authors and authorities, Subject index, Quotation index, and index of Greek 
passages, Its deficiencies notwithstanding, ‘Classical and Foreign Quotutions’ has so far 
remained without a rival as a polyglot manual of the world’s famous sayings in one pair of 
covers and of moderate dimensions, and its greatly improved qualities should confirm it stil] 
more firmly in public use and estimation, 


KING’S 
CLASSICAL AND FOREIGN 


QUOTATIONS. 


London: J. WHITAKER & SONS, Lrtp., 12, Warwick Lane, E.C, 
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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes. 
FITZGERALD BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


(See 9 S. iii. 441; iv. 15.) 
More than five years ago a valued corre- 
spondent of ‘N. & Q.’ communicated to these 


columns a couple of poems which he had | 


extracted from ‘The Keepsake’ for 1835, 


under the impression that they were the | 


composition of Edward FitzGerald. I endea- 


voured to show—not, I trust, without success | 


—that they were written by Edward Marl- 
borough Fitzgerald, who left Cambridge 
about the time that the author of ‘Euphranor’ 
entered into residence, and who was for 
long the latter's pet aversion. In his recent 


‘Life of Edward FitzGerald, Mr. Thomas | 


Wright, overlooking the two poems of 1835, 
has printed in the Appendix a couple of 
effusions which he has found in ‘The Keep- 
sake’ for 1834, and which, on the strength of 
the signature appended to them, he has 
attributed to the subject of his biography. 
Biographers have often strange vagaries, but 
to credit their victims with the composition of 
somebody else's indifferent verse is an unusual 
proceeding, which is hardly likely to form a 
precedent. A short correspondence on the 
subject tovk place in the Atheneum (6 Feb., 
p. 178; 13 Feb., p. 212; 20 Feb, p. 241), in 
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which Mr. Aldis Wright conclusively showed 
that FitzGerald had no claim to the author- 
ship of these verses. 

The odd part of the matter is that Mr. 
Thomas Wright was no stranger to the name 
of Edward Marlborough Fitzgerald. On one 
occasion (* Life,’ i. 76) he says that he left 
Cambridge “in ill odour” when E. F. G. 
entered it (Feb., 1826); on another (‘ Life,’ i. 
312) he refers to him as “the man with the 
tarnished reputation.” It would be interesting 
to know Mr. Wright’s authority for this hard 
language, because from his letter to the 
Atheneum of 13 February it is evident he 
really knows nothing about him. FitzGerald 
certainly disliked his namesake, and resented 
being mistaken for him; but that may have 
been because he considered he wrote bad 
verses. It may, therefore, be interesting to 
quote a passage from Sir George’s Young’s 
Introduction to his edition of Praed’s ‘ Poli- 
tical and Occasional Poems,’ 1888, p. xxiv, 
which treats his literary achievement with 
some severity, but affords no ground for the 
imputation of misconduct which is made by 
Mr. Wright. He was a contemporary of 
Praed’s at Cambridge, and remained his 
friend through life :— 

“The present appears a suitable occasion to set 
at rest certain doubts as to the authorship of poems, 
which were by Praed’s last American editor, Mr. 
W. H. Whitmore, erroneously ascribed to his pen, 
and were excluded by Derwent Coleridge from 
the collected edition. The error has recently been 
repeated, with less excuse, by a London publisher. 
The difficulty, such as it is, arises out of the common 
use, at the same time and in the same periodicals, 
| of one and the same initial by way of signature, the 


| Greek uncial @, by Praed and by his friend Edward 
| M. Fitzgerald. This Fitzgerald is by no means to 
be confounded with the ‘hoarse Fitzgerald’ of 
Byron’s ‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, 
who was parodied in the first piece of the ‘ Rejected 
| Addresses’; and still less with the Edward Fitz- 
|Gerald who rewrote Omar Khayyam and the 
‘Agamemnon’ of A¢schylus in English. He was a 
cousin of Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald, whose defeat for 
| the County Clare in 1828 converted the Duke of 
| Wellington to Catholic Emancipation ; he was an 
| Irishman, possessed of some talent for verse, and 
| some et gifts, and he died some years after 
| Praed’s death, which happened in 1839. Two or 
| three poems of his, written in imitation of Praed, 
| have been included by Mr. Locker-Lampson in his 
‘Lyra Elegantiarum’; he has also left some good 
| political pieces ; but apart from Praed’s inspiration, 
I do not think there is anything of his composing 
which merits notice, unless it be a bitter lampoon 
| on Thomas Moore, which appeared in the Morning 
| Post of 26 September, 1835. In distinguishing his 
| pieces from Praed’s it has been impossible for me 
| to ignore in him a certain ingrained vulgarity, a 
| deficiency of accurate knowledge of Latin, an im- 
| perfect mastery of metre, an indifference to grammar, 
and a laxity in rhyming, which, together with a 
foudness for musical slang, for Irish allusions, and 
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for quotations from Byron, make up the notes of a 
rather unsatisfactory writer. How different from 
these are the characteristics of Praed’s style his 
admirers will not need to be informed; and it is 
nothing less than a duty in his editor to protect 
Praed’s memory from the ascription of pieces im- 
possible for him to have written and quite unworthy 
of his fame.” 

These last words may be taken to heart by 
any biographer of FitzGerald, for it is quite 


impossible to ascribe to his fastidious pen 
the “poems” which Mr. Wright has re-| 
ie from ‘The Keepsake,’ and which are | 
even below E. M. Fitzgerald's usual form. 
The three pieces selected by Mr. Locker- | 
Lampson are probably the best that could 
be found. and when compared with such a | 
poem as Praed’s lines to ‘My Little Cousins,’ | 
how immeasurably poor they seem. The 
best of these pieces, ‘Chivalry at a Discount, 
was corrected throughout by Praed, as is 
proved by the original manuscript in the 
yossession of Sir Theodore Martin. The last 
se lines, for instance, originally ran :— 
Oh, had I lived in those bright times, 
Fair Cousin, for thy glances— 
Instead of many senseless rhymes, 
I had been breaking lances! 
This was altered by Praed into :— 
Oh, had I in those times been bred, 
Fair Cousin, for thy glances— 
Instead of breaking Priscian’s le ad, 
I had been breaking lances. 
When the grammar of the original lines is 
examined, one can understand the irony of 
Praed’s emendation. It is easy to compre- 
hend that FitzGerald had no desire to be 
mistaken for a poet of this calibre, and it is 
to be hoped that, should another edition of 
Mr. Wright’s pleasant biography be called 
for, these pieces, which do no credit to the 
memory of his hero, may be expunged. 
V. F. Prrpeavx. 


LOCKE'S MUSIC FOR ‘MACBETH.’ 

Mvcu confusion seems to have arisen in 
the minds of our musical and theatrical 
historians owing to the erroneous impression 
conveyed by that arch-blunderer — 
in his ‘ Roscius Anglicanus,’ to the effect that 
Davenant’s sophistication of ‘ Macbeth’ first 
saw the light at the Dorset Garden theatre 
late in 1672. So far from being a novelty, 
the semi-opera (to adopt North’s phrase) 
would appear to have been a mere revival of 
an older version of the tragedy, embellished 
by a few spectacular adjuncts, such as the 
effect of the flying witches, whose inclusion 
was doubtless suggested by the superior 
mechanical resources of the gorgeous new 


theatre. 


Davenant had died in April, 1668, after 
conducting affairs at the Duke’s playhouse 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields since June, 1661, and 
we know that during that period there haa 
been several revivals of ‘ Macbeth,’ at least 
two of which had had the adventitious aid 
of dance and song. The tragedy was in the 
bill on 28 December, 1666, omen Pepys con- 
sidered it “a most excellent play for variety.” 
What he means by “ variety” is shown in his 
entry of 7 January, 1667, recording another 
visit to the Duke's to see * Macbeth,’ “ which, 
though I saw it lately, yet appears a most 
excellent play in all respects, but especially 
in divertisement, though it be a deep tragedy, 
it being most proper here, and suitable.” 
paid another visit to Davenant’s house on 
19 April following, and “saw ‘Macbeth,’ 
which, though I have seen it often, yet it is 
one of the best plays for a stage, and variety 
of dancing and musick, that ever I saw.” 
The music for the production of 1666-7 was 
a poe written by Matthew Locke, an 
a associate of Davenant’s, for some of his 
“dance music in ‘Macbeth’” was published 
in 1666, and again in 1669. These compo- 
sitions differ so strikingly in style from the 
‘Macbeth’ music of 1672, that historians 
who placidly take on trust the statement of 
Downes that the latter was the work of Locke 
are hard put to it to explain the discrepancy. 
Surely the discovery of a score of the later 
production in the autograph of Henry Pur- 
cell, combined with the fact that the music 
is written distinctly in his earlier style, settles 
the question. Croakers, of course, will re- 
mind us of the juvenility of Purcell in 1672, 
and point triumphantly to Downes’s state- 
ment that his first theatrical effort was com- 
posed in 1680 for ‘Theodosius. But the 
uncorroborated testimony of a stupid old 
gossip in the last stages of senile decay goes 
for naught. No historical chronicle ever 
published is so replete with error as the 
*Roscius Anglicanus.’ 

One sees very well now how Downes’s 
blunder in ascribing the ‘ Macbeth’ music of 
1672 to Locke occurred. As prompter of the 
old Duke’s company, he had seen the pro- 
duction of 1666-7, for which Locke un- 
doubtedly composed, and a mind and memory 
none too well ordered at the best readily 
confused the two. W. J. Lawrence. 

Dublin. 


COBDEN BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
(See 10 8. i. 481; ii. 3, 62, 103.) 
I app a few titles, accidentally omitted or 
which have come to hand whilst the list was 
being printed. 
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1838. 

Incorporate your Borough! A letter to the Inhabi- 
tants of Manchester. By a Radical Keformer. 
Manchester, J. Gadsby [1838]. Svo, pp. 16.— 
This tract, of which 5,000 copies were printed, 
led to the obtaining of a municipal charter for 
the Parliamentary borough of Seashavien It 
became excessively rare, and the only copy now 
known to be in existence is in the possession 
of Mrs. Jane Cobden Unwin. Several Man- 
chester collectors are known to have been 
looking for this tract, unsuccessfully, for many 
years past. Two may be mentioned, father and 
son, who vainly have searched for a copy since 
1852! Mrs. Cobden Unwin's copy had a place 
of honour in the Old Manchester Exhibition 
of the present year. 


1841. 

Speech of Mr. Alderman Cobden, at the Town 
Council {of Manchester], on proposing a Reso- 
lution to petition both Houses of Parliament 
for the Total and Immediate Repeal of the 
Corn Law. (From the Maunchester Times, 
April 3, 1841.) Manchester, Prentice & Cath- 
rall.—A folio broadsheet. 

Total Repeal. Speech in the House of Commons, 
May 15[1S841]. Manchester. Svo, pp. 8. M.F.L. 

1845. 

Is Cobden a Traitor for speaking and voting for the 
Education of Priests? And ought the League 
to be broken up? By a Lancashire Banker. 
Second edition. London, Cleave. [Manchester, 
printed by James Kiernan. 8vo, pp. 16. 1845. 

1846. 

Lines in celebration of the Grand Free Trade 
Festival, 3rd August, 1846. By Robert Dibb, 
the Wharfdale Poet. Printed during the 
progress of the Grand Free Trade Procession 
Metcalfe & Lavender...Manchester.—A_pic- 
torial broadside, containing a view of the birth- 
place of Cobden. 


1848. 

An Account Current of the Cobden National 
tribute Fund to April 29th, 1848. [ Manchester, 
pp. 15.] M.F.L. 

1853. 

1793 and 1853. Manchester, reprinted by Alexander 

Ireland. 1853. Svo, pp. 23. 


1865. 

A New Song to the Memory of R. Cobden, Esq., 
M.P.—A street ballad. It is reprinted in 
‘Curiosities of Street Literature,’ London, 
Reeves & Turner, 1876. 

903. 

The Political Writings of Richard Cobden. Lon- 
don, T. Fisher Unwin. 2 vols.—With portrait 
of Cobden from a favourite photograph by 
Adolphe Beau, and an engraving of the meeting 
of the Council of the Anti-Corn Law League 
from J. R. Herbert’s picture. 


1904. 

Cobden’s Work and Opinions. By Lord Welby 
and Sir Louis Mallet. London, T. Fisher 
Unwin, 1904. Svo, pp. 48.—This is the preface 
to the ‘Political Writings,’ 1903, with the 
omission of a few phrases. 

On Cobden’s ancestry, see ‘N. & Q.,’ 78. 

xi. 426, 510. 

In May, 1837, Cobden wrove and published 


a pamphlet on ‘ National Education.’ It was 
a reprint of a letter which appeared in the 
Manchester Guardian, but no copy of the 
tract is known. 

We do not usually associate the name, 
honoured in other directions, of Joseph 
Hume with bibliography, but he had the 
good sense to understand the historic value 
of oy and other ephemeral literature, 
and wrote to the Anti-Corn Law League, 
a letter, printed in the Manchester Guardian, 
16 Dec., 1842, in which he said :— 

“*T am desirous to have the proceedings of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League placed on record; and I 
request, for that purpose, that you would appoint 
some two members of your committee, or the 
secretary, to collect, whilst in your power, a copy 
of every printed address and paper of speeches, 
&c., in Manchester and in London, of the League 
up to this time, and to give directions that a copy 
of every paper and document henceforth printed 
be preserved and sent to me; and I will have 
them bound and presented to the British Museum 
—there to remain a proof of the efforts made to: 
procure free trade in food,” &c. 

Was this intention carried into effect ? 
WituraM E, A, Axon, 


“SANGUIS”: ITS DERIVATION. 
(See 10" 8S. i. 462, 515.) 

I may remind the reader that I am endea- 
vouring in these papers to connect aiza and 
sanguis. As there is no philological obstacle 
in the way of that connexion, the probability 
of it, on various grounds, is so great as to: 
outweigh any theoretical origin from in- 
dependent roots. When examining ‘yop and 
suggesting its connexion with Lat. vigor 
and W. gwaed, I should have been glad to 
find the suggestion countenanced by the 
identification of Eng. sap and sanguis. But 
I could not see my way to that identification,. 
for the labialization of the Indo-European 
root sak- presupposes a fuller form sa/v-, and: 
it is an elementary fact in Indo-European 

hilology that the Teutonic languages do not 


abialize the velar guttural. If, therefore,. 


Eng. sap comes from the root sak-, it must 
have been borrowed from a non-Teutonic 
source in a form already labialized ; and in 
that case the probability is that the vowel 
would have become 7 (as we find in Sif, the 
name of Thor’s golden-haired wife). 

The group of Latin words connected with 
sanguis contains sagus, sagana, Sancus, sancio 
sacer, sagio, among others. Of these “others,” 

yerhaps the most interesting is sagmen, which 

wis and Short, in their * Dictionary,’ most 
absurdly connect with the Greek oadtrw, not 
deeming Festus’s derivation from sancio even 


worth notice. The minute account that has. 
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come down to us of the elaborate ceremony 
of the Fetial clar/gatio can leave no doubt in 
the mind of an unbiassed reader that Festus 
was right, while a plausible inference 
may also be drawn from the same descrip- 
tion that the Jupiter of the ceremony 
must at one time have been known 
as ‘‘Sancus,” and that the “ Dius Fidius” 
Sancus, sancio, and sagmen are all inti- 
mately connected with sanguis, word and 
deed alike. A similar inference may be 
drawn from the “hyssop” of Exodus xii. 22: 
“And ye shall take a bunch of hyssop, and 
dip it in the blood that is in the bason, and 
strike the lintel and the two side posts with 
the blood that is in the bason.” It is worthy 
of notice that the hyssop (Hebrew and Arabic 
e204) which “springeth out of the wall” 
(1 Kings iv. 33) might very well derive its 
name from a labialized form of saymen, which 
in that case would be rather of a Medi- 


terranean than of an Indo-European origin. | 


have examined the latest authorities (¢.7., 
the ‘ Encyclopeedia Biblica’) on this question, 


and I can find nothing to militate against | 


this suggestion. 

Just as I write this I find in the Daily Tele- 
graph of 26 July, in an article on ‘A Japanese 
Memorial Service,’ by Mr. R. J. McHugh, the 
correspondent of that paper with the Japanese 
army, the following interesting statement :— 

** Then one of the assistant priests [of the Shinto 
religion | went to the table, on which lay the single 
pine branch, and, raising it in his hands, he waved 
it three times over the altar. murmuring prayers as 
he did it, thus consecrating it for the service. Then 
he performed a similar oftice to the other tables, 
and the basket of offerings, his fellow-priests, the 
general and his staff, the foreign officers, and, lastly, 
the long lines of khaki-clad soldiers on the plain 


below, sanctifying the whole assembly. The cere- | 
‘sakaki,’ and | 


mony of sanctification is termed 
should be performed with the branch of a special 
shrub, resembling the tea-plant, which grows in 
Japan; but in its absence any evergreen branch is 
equally efficacious. 

Saki and ki are words familiar to all who 
take an interest in res Juponice ; but what 
exactly does sakaki denote and connote? 

J. P. Owen. 


CampripGe Famity.—Michael de North- 
burgh, Bishop of London, who died in 1361, 
by his will appointed John de Cauntebrigg 
one of his executors. The will was proved 
on 13 December, 1361, when power was re- 
served for bim to come in and prove later 
Rt. R. Sharpe, ‘Calendar of Wills proved in 
the Court of Husting,’ vol. ii. p. 61). Pro- 
bate apears, however, to have been granted 


executed by him (John de Cantebrugge) and 
one of the other executors to William Stowe 
and Alice his wife, of lands and tenements at 
Tybourne, late the property of Michael de 
| Northburgh, formerly Bishop of London, in 
exchange for a windmill in a place called 
“ Vernecroft,” near Clerkenwell (P. R. O., 
‘Calendar of Ancient Deeds,’ vol. ii. B. 2299). 
|Is anything further known of this John of 
Cambridge 

Many references are to be found to members 

|of this family in the Calendars of Letter- 
Books of the Corporation of London and else- 
| where. Reginald Kantebregge, of whom, how- 
ever, little appears to be known, except that he 
was one of the sureties for Henry de Frowyck, 
who was sheriff in 1274 (‘Calendar of Letter- 
Book A,’ p. 194), and that he appears to have 
died before 1284 (J. J. Baddeley, ‘ Aldermen 
of Cripplegate Ward, 1900, p. 10, quoting 
| Husting Roll 14, 210), is one of the earliest. 

In 1284 Robert de Cantebrugge was Sheriff 
of the City of London (J. J. Baddeley, * Alder- 
men of Cripplegate Ward,’ 1900, p. 12). 

In 1307, 16 September, Thomas de Cante- 
brig was appointed a Baron of the Exchequer, 
in which position he remained until 13 Joly. 
1310. From that date until 1317 he appears 
to have been frequently employed in foreign 
negotiations (Foss, ‘The Judges of England,’ 
quoting Rymer’s * Feedera,’ i. 934, ii. 15, 175, 
273, 333 ; * Madox, ii. 58 ; and ‘Parl. Writs,’ 
li. pp. ii, 4, 630, 1408). 

As early, however, as the time of Edward I. 
there appears to have been a Sir John Cam- 
| bridge who was chosen one of the Members 
of Parliament for the town of Cambridge, in 

the Great Parliament called in 1295. He is 
| described as a man of note in the town, and 
subsequently became a Justice in the King’s 
Bench. He was evidently a man of means, 
for in 1344 he presented the Gild at the College 
}of Corpus Christi in Cambridge with a pix 
|of silver gilt, weighing 78) oz. (Atkinson and 
Clark, ‘Cambridge Described and Illustrated,’ 
| Pp. 25 and 50). This Sir John Cambridge 
appears to have died in 1335 (* D.N.B.’). 

Phen there was a Sir John Cambridge who 
|is said to have been a son of Thomas Cam- 
| bridge. Judge of the Exchequer (‘ D.N.B.,’ 
‘and Atkinson and Clark, ‘Cambridge De- 
scribed and Illustrated,’ p. 235). But he can 
scarcely be the same as the person last de- 
i scribed, although he may possibly be the 
| executor of Michael Northburgh, and he may 
|also be the same person as John de Caunte- 
brugg, who in 1378 came into the Exchequer 
| with other burgesses of Cambridge, and for 


to him before 1374, as we find that on 10 March i them and the men of the town made fine to 
of that year (47 Edw. LIL) a demise was | the king in 40s, to have the liberties of the 
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town which had been seized into the king's | curiosities, possessing no preface, date, or 


hands restored (Cooper's ‘Annals of Cam- 
bridge,’ 1843, vol. i. p. 117, quoting Madox, 
‘Firma Burgi,’ 142). The two individuals 
seem, however, to have been frequently con- 
fused by writers (cf. ‘ D.N.B.,’ and Foss, ‘ The 
Judges of England,’ art. ‘ John de Cantebrig’). 

In 1340 we find a Stephen de Cambridge 
mentioned in Cooper’s ‘Annals of Cambridge,’ 
vol. i. p. 93, who acted as attorney for the 
Mayor and Bailiffs of the town of Cambridge. | 

In 1392 the will of Isabel Cambridge 
(Langley), Duchess of Euerwyk and Countess 
of Foderingey, co. Northants, was proved in 
the Prerogative Court of Canterbury (Reg. 
7 Rous). 

There was Sir William Cauntebrigg, who 
was Alderman and Sheriff of the City of 
London in 1415 (Ryley’s * Memorials, p. 620; 
Letter - Book IL, fol. clix). By his will, | 
which was proved in the Prerogative Court 
of Canterbury (Reg. 16 Luffenam), in 1432, 
from which it appears that he was a member 
of the Grocers’ Company, he left property to 
his wife Edith for her life, with remainder 
to the Prior of the London Charterhouse. 
The will was dated 27 December, 1431, and 
was registered in the Court of Husting 6 May, 
1433 (R. R. Sharpe, ‘Cal. of Wills Court of 
Husting,’ vol. ii. p. 463). | 
H. W. UnpEerpown. | 


; Cricket.—It may interest the readers of 
N. & Q.’ to know that one of the earliest sepa- 
rately printed references, if not the first, to a 
cricket match is a folio broadside, “ printed 
for J. Parker in Paternoster Row,” 1712, a 
copy of which (probably unique) was sold 
at Sotheby’s rooms, 21 June last, lot 480, 
entitled “The Devil and the Peers ; or, The 
Princely way of Sabbath-breaking. Being a 
True Account of a famous Cricket-Match 
between the Duke of M——, another Lord, 
and two Boys, on Sunday the 25th of May 
last, 1712, near Fern-Hill in Windsor Forrest ; 
for Twenty Guineas.” I am under the im- 
pression that I have seen an advertisement 
of a still earlier cricket match, viz., of the 
year 1705, in a contemporary newspaper (the 
Postman, I believe); but the same cannot, 
of course, be considered a “separately printed 
reference ” in the sense of the above. 


w. 


*MaGazineE or Art.’'—This now defunct 
monthly was delivered at my residence upon 
its first appearance in May, 1878, and received 
regularly there until it expired in July. The 
first three volumes were smaller (royal Svo) 
than were the after issues. Further, these 
earlier books, as bound, are bibliographical 


indication of their respective dates of issue. 
The first volume contains eight parts only. 
Upon the next, under an etching by Hubert 
Herkomer, occur the words, “ Magazine of 
Art. Vol. IL,” but absolutely no date. 
Vol. IIL. is also dateless. Messrs. Cassell & 
Co., the publishers, explained to me, many 
years ago, that, originally published simply 
as monthly issues, until the Magazine of 
Art had attained its fourth year they were 
not at all sure the venture was going to 
survive. Hence the omissions mentioned. 

Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


Broom Squrres.—In that delightful book 
‘Old West Surrey,’ by Gertrude Jekyll, re- 
cently published, allusion is made to a notable 
rural industry — heath and birch broom- 
making—and the makers of those unrivalled 
domestic necessities, who are popularly known 
as ** broom squires.” Mr. Baring-Gould has 
made those humble workers of the country- 
side famous in his Hindhead story ‘ The 
Broom Squire.’ 

Some light upon the origin of this now 
generally acknowledged so/riqguet will be 
acceptable, certainly to the writer. Miss 
Jekyll calls them “ broom-squarers.” 

Another explanation, which is given as 
received from a member of my own family, 
who has been familiar with the story from 
his boyhood, has, I think, never been pub- 
lished. Itis this. In the early years of the 
last century an old broom - maker named 
White lived at Shottermill, in Surrey. He 
was in a larger way in the broom business 
than was, perhaps, usual in that day, and 
was an employer of labour. Top-boots were 
then the special privilege of men of the 
squire class. Our friend the broom-maker 
appeared one day in a brand-new pair of a 
boots, and created a sensation. The neigh- 
bours humorously dubbed him “the Broom- 
Squire,” thus inaugurating a nickname des- 
tined to live and gain considerable currency 
in the south of England. 

I do not know if this matter has been 
investigated to any extent in ‘N. & Q.’; but 
information or conclusions from other corre- 
spondents may possibly interest regular 
readers. CHARLES PANNELL. 


First Bisnor ConsECRATED IN WESTMINSTER 
CaTHEDRAL.—It is interesting to note that 
the Right Rev. Patrick Fenton, who was 
consecrated Bishop of Amycla on Sunday, 
29 May, is the first bishop consecrated in 
Westminster Cathedral, and in all _pro- 
bability the first Roman Catholic bishop 
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ever consecrated in Westminster outside the 
walls of the Abbey. 
Frepertck T. Hiscame. 


GREAT REAPER Deatu.” (See ante, 

p. 98.) Longfellow has written this line :— 
There is a reaper, whose name is Death. 
It is in his poem ‘The Reaper and the 
Flowers.’ I thought at first that Pope had 
used the expression ; but a moment's retlec- 
tion brought to my mind his actual words, 
** the great teacher Death.” 
E. YARDLEY. 

“WorkING Crass” OrrictaLty Derinep.— 
In a revised Standing Order of the House of 
Commons, adopted on the motion of the 
Chairman of Ways and Means, at the close of 
the session of 1902, a much-disputed phrase | 
is thus officially defined :— 

“ The expression ‘working class’ means mechanics, | 
artisans, labourers, and others working for wages, 
hawkers, costermongers, persons not working for 
wages, but working at some trade or handicraft 
without employing others except members of their 
own family, and persons, other than domestic 
servants, whose income in any case does not exceed 
an average of thirty shillings a week and the 
families of any of such persons who may be residing 
with them.” 


Atrrep F. Ropsrns. 


*CHANSON DE RoLanp.’—On the subject of 
the authorship of the ‘Chanson de Roland’ 
and the minstrel oo and named on the 
Bayeux tapestry, I received the following 
note from the late Prof. Julleville :— 

*“* Monsieur tant de personnages se sont nommés 
Turoldus ou Theroude au Moyen Age qu'il est 
<galement impossible de nier ou d’affirmer lidentité 
du ménestrel de la tapisserie de Bayeux et du 
trouvére qui a composé Roland, si 7'wro/dus n’est 
pas tout simplement le scribe qui copie ou le 
jongleur qui récite. Je vous salue monsieur avec 
distinction.—P. J. (13 Mai, 1892).” 

E. 5. Dopeson. 


Joun AND WILLIAMS.— 
The author of the life of John Owen, the epi- 
grammatist, in the ‘ D.N.B.’ writes :— 

** Latterly Owen is said to have owed his main- 
tenance to his kinsman, Lord-Keeper Williams. It 
is remarkable that though he addresses epigrams to 
numerous patrons and relatives, there are none 
addressed to Williams.” 

Epigrams 42, 43, and 44 in book iii. of 
Owen’s last volume are addressed to three 
different Welshmen bearing the name of 
John Williams. The second of these was 
the future archbishop. He is clearly de- 
scribed at the head of the distich as “ Canta- 
brigiensem, Theologum, «& Collegii S. Joannis 
Socium.” Ep. 45, beginning, “Tres mihi 


cognati,” is addressed to all three men. See 
Raker, ‘ Hist. of the Coll. of St. John the! 
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Evangelist, Cambridge’ (ed. J. E. B. Mayor), 
p. 207 :— 

“Owen the epigrammatist has bestowed two epi- 
grams upon this master [Owen Gwyn) and his 
greater pupil [Archbishop Williams]. That upon 
the pupil is large enough, and peculiar to the 
person described in it; the other is common, and 
will suit any man as well as Dr. Gwyn.” 

One would infer from this that Owen only 
“bestowed ” a single epigram upon Dr. Gwyn. 
Owen Gwyn’s name (Audoénus Gwyn) is 
above two epigrams—lib. iii. 166 of the 
earliest volume, and No. 89 of the second 
(dedicated to Arabella Stuart). Either, 
apparently, would “suit any man as well.” 
We may presume that the same Gwyn is 
meant, as in both instances Owen describes 
him as “cognatum suum” and “Theol[og].” 

Epwarp BEnsty. 

The University, Adelaide, South Australia. 


Jacosin Sour.—The explanation of this 
word quoted from Phillips, 1706, “a kind of 
French Potage with Cheese,” is the only 
instance given by the ‘N.E.D. An earlier 
use, and the probable source of Phillips’s 
explanation, is to be found in ‘The Com- 
pleat Cook,’ 1696, where on p. 333 is a 


recipe for “The Jacobins Pottage.” The 
cheese may be either “Parmasant” or cold 
Holland cheese. E. G. B. 


CaxTON AND THE Worp Ricuter.”—In 
Caxton’s ‘Golden Legend, in the account of 
St. Nicholas, there is a narrative of the rescue 
of three knights unjustly condemned to death. 
The saint is accompanied by three princes 
who were his guests :— 

** And when they had come to where they should 
be beheaded, he found them on their knees, and 
blindfold, and the righ/er brandished his sword 
over their heads. And St. Nicholas, embraced 
with the love of God, set him hardily against the 
righter, and took the sword out of his hand, and 
threw it from him, and unbound the innocents, and 
led them with him all safe.” 

I quote from the very pretty and convenient 
edition published in the “Temple Classics”; 
but for the purposes of this note I have con- 
sulted the Latin edition of Voragine (Paris, 
1475), the English version of Caxton (1483, 
1493, 1527), the French version of Bataillier 
(Lyons, 1476), and the Dutch version (Gouda, 
1480)—all of which, with others, are in the 
John Rylands Library at Manchester. The 
word in Caxton’s editions of 1483 and 1493 is 
spelt in the first place righttar, and in the 
second righter, although they are only four 
lines apart. The word was Meatatoce felt 
to be outlandish, and in the last edition 
issued by Wynkyn de Worde (1527) offycer is 
substituted for righter. This is evidently the 
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German word Richter. Caxton tells us that 
he had a French, a Latin, and an English 
‘Legend,’ and that out of these three he had 
made one book. The French version of Jean 
de Vignay, of which Caxton made use, I have 
not seen; but in Bataillier’s translation the 
word decolleur it employed. In the Dutch 
version we read “hancman.” That Caxton 
should use the word Richter is noteworthy. 
The long interval that now exists between 
judge and executioner lends an ironical air 
to the use of a common name for both. 
E. A. Axon, 
Manchester. 


Qucries, 

We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to alix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


* Hooster.”—For about three-quarters of a 
century the State of Indiana and its people 
Lave been designated by the word “ Hoosier.” 
Its origin is uncertain. It has commonly 
been supposed that it was coined at the time 
it was applied to the State, and several 
stories as to derivation have been circulated— 
that it came from ‘* Who’s here?” or ** Who 
is yer?” from ‘‘ hussar,” corrupted after the 
Napoleonic wars; from “ husher,” supposed 
to — been used to signify a bully. All 
these stories are imaginative. The word was 
in common use in the slang of the Southern 
States at the time it was applied to Indiana. 
It was equivalent to ** jay” or “ hayseed” in 
their present use in this country, meaning 
an uncouth rustic. There was a fad of nick- 
naming at the time, and this name was 
applied to Indiana, as *‘ Buckeye” to Ohio, 
“Sucker” to Illinois, ‘Red Hoss” to Ken- 
tucky, &e. 

It has been shown that most of the “ Ame- 
ricanisms” of the South are merely survivals 
of English, Irish, or Scotch dialect ; so much 
so, that it has been said that British dialect 
is better preserved in our Southern States 
than in the old country. This word, in its 
form, seems to bear English—almost Anglo- 
Saxon—credentials. If a normal derivation, 
one would expect it to be formed from a verb 
**hoose,” but no such word was known in 
this country until ‘ The Century Dictionary ’ 
was printed. Although “hoose” has been 
commonly used in England, not only in 
dialect, but in veterinary works, the disease 
has been known in this country only by the 
name of the worm that causes it—Strongylus 
micrurus. The word ** Hoosier” might pos- 


sibly have come from this source. Animals 
affected by the disease have a wild, uncouth 
look, staring eyes, hair rough, &c., that might 
suggest an epithet for an uncouth person. 
“ Hoose” is from a strong old stem, noted in 
all the archaic and provincial dictionaries 
and glossaries. 

There is a possibility of a geographical 
origin in “ Hoose,” a coast parish of Che- 
shire, a few miles west of Liverpool. This 
name presumably comes from the Anglo- 
Saxon “hoo,” meaning high, and referring to 
the cliffs of the coast. Dr. Joseph Wright, 
in his ‘English Dialect Dictionary,’ gives 
**hoozer,” meaning anything large, which 
probably comes from this source, and may be 
the original of our word. 

There is one other possibility worth men- 
tioning—that it may have come from India 
through England. In India “Huzur” or 
“Hoozur” is a respectful form of address to 
persons of rank or superiority. Akin to it is 
“housha,” the title of a village authority in 
Bengal. This may look like a far ery, but it 
is not unprecedented. “ Fake” and “ fakir” 
evidently came in that way, and “khaki” 
was introduced from India, and adopted in 
English and American nurseries long before 
khaki-cloth was heard of. Of course the 
person called “ Hoozur” in India would be 
an outlandish - looking one to a Briton 
unaccustomed to such dress. 

If you or any of your correspondents can 
throw any light on this question, or cite any 
use of the word prior to 1830, it would be an 
accommodation to many persons on this side 
of the water. J. P. Dunn. 

Secretary Ind. Historical Soc. 

Indianapolis. 


HAGIoOLoGIcAL TERMS EMPLOYED BY ENGLISH 
SEAMEN about 1500.—1. Are there any 
examples in the folk literature of Bristol, 
London, Whitby, &c., of the use of the 
following equivalents? Deadman = Good 
Friday ; Flowers = Easter Sunday ; Grace 
Christmas ; Clowns = day near Christmas ; 
Bulls = Circumcision; Witless (Fools) 
Epiphany. 

Is there any hagiological distinction 
between clowns and fools? Deadman and 
Flowers and Bulls and Witless she pry 
appear twice on the Newfoundland coast in 
such close proximity as to suggest their 
having the meaning given above. 

Deadman is given in various languages 
and corruptions: (1) Emcorporada; (2) 
Monte Cristo, Monte de trigo ; (3) Corques, 
Cork, Orque ; (4) Carqus. As Good Friday, 
1498, the most probable year in this con- 
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nexion, occurred on 13 April, I am inclined 
to believe that some place near Deadman’s 
Bay was named after St. Carpus, 13-14 April, 
hence arose the confusion. With the Bristol 
seamen, who apparently gave the names in 
this locality, went some “poor Italian 
monks who have all been promised bishop- 
ries.” An island in this vicinity was named 
“Island of Friar Lewis,” perpetuated in the 
names Cape Freels (Frailes—the Monk) and 
Lewis Island. Does the use of St. Carpus, 
not found in the York, Sarum, or Mevaled 
Calendars, as far as I can gather, point to 
any particular order of monks! Is the 


identification of Carqus with Carpus in- | 


admissible etymologically? And is carqus 
rather a corruption of carcass ! 

2. Are the following saints associated in 
any calendar of the period: St. Agnes 
(21 Jan.), St. Bridget (17 Feb.), St. Rhenus 
(24 Feb.), St. Baldred (5 March), St. Gregory 
(12 March) ? 

3. Cape Spear (Hesperus), near St. John’s, 
Newfoundland.—Would the evening star be 


in a very conspicuous position to a seaman | 


sailing south to Cape Spear about 1 Jan., 1498? 

4. Thefollowing places are evidently named 
in connexion with 25 March: Devil’s Look- 
out, Adam or Oldman, and Paradise. What 
events of this character were commemorated 
on or near this day in England? 
of Paradise Anglican or Gallic (Norman or 
Breton)? 

5. Can Placentia have had a liturgical 
significance’ Has the association of clowns, 
crokers, and cupids any ? 

6. Skirwink and Spurwick appear to be 
connected with two Yorkshire names on our 
coast, Flamboro Head and Robin Hood’s Bay. 
[ cannot find them in any book of reference. 
I thought Skirwink might be formed from 
sher (and wick) as in Sherwood Forest, which 
was said to extend at one time to Whitby. 

7. Is there any modern book in which 
Calendars, Martyrologiums, and Obtuariums 
of particular dioceses, churches, or orders in 
England, Normandy, &c., are grouped for 
comparison ! I am in search of seleennens 
to printed or MS. calendars, &c., directly 
connected with such ports as_ Bristol, 
Weymouth, Southampton, London, Whitby, 
St. Malo, Dieppe, Lisbon, Seville, Genoa, and 
Venice. I should feel deeply indebted to any 
reader who would ee me with tran- 
scription of any particular calendar, &c., of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries having 
such local connexion. 

8. Was the “day of March” the 25th or 
31st in England ? G. R. F. Prowse. 

St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


Is the use | 


| “To SPEAK WITH THE TONGUE IN THE 
CHEEK.”—What are the origin and meaning 
of this phrase? Epwarp PALMER. 

The significance seems about the same as that of 
a vulgar and current locution, ‘* To wink the other 
eye.” The phrase means that a thing is spoken, 
but that credence is scarcely expected. | 


REGIMENTS ENGAGED AT Boompiatz.— 
should be glad to know of some book giving 
an account (with regiments engaged, &c.) of 
the battle of Boomplatz, under Sir Harry 

| Smith, in 1848. This, of course, was against 
the Boers. A. J. Mircuety, Major. 


“TryLLE uron my Harper.” — Thomas 
Ginder, of the parish of Elham, in Kent, by 
| his will, dated 1466, gave, among other pay- 
ments to the church, “To the light that 
commonly at Elham is called Trylle upon ny 
Harpe, 6¢.” This light is so called in two 
other wills ; and John Goldfinch (1471) refers 
| to the same as “Trilleon my Harpe.” What 
is the meaning? Was it a light maintained 
by the minstrels or local musicians ? 
Artuur Hussey. 
Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 


‘Lecenp or Tue Purrte Vercu.’—I shall 
feel much obliged if you can inform me where 
I can find the ‘ Legend of the Purple Vetch.’ 

W. Moore. 


AND MONTGOMERYSHIRE 
Manors.—Can any of your Welsh readers 
kindly assist me in identifying the manors 
of “ Nethergorther, Sandford, Osleston, and 
Wolston, in the counties of Salop and Mont- 
gomery,” as recited in a grant of them by 
James I. in 1614 to Sir Richard Hussey and 
Edward Jones, Esq.? In what parishes are 
they situated? Any genealogical information 
respecting the grantees and their families 
would also be welcome. 


LonGre.ttow.—I shall be glad to be told, if 
possible, what is the exact significance of the 
words “until near the end” in a passage 
occurring in Thomas Davidson’s account of 
Longfellow in the ninth edition of the ‘ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica.’ It is said of the poet :— 

“Though very far from being hampered by any 
dogmatic philosophical or religious system of the 
past, his mind, until near the end, found sufficient 
satisfaction in the Christian view of life to make it 
indifferent to the restless, inquiring spirit of the 
present, and disinclined to ~ with any more 
recent solution of life’s problems.” 
|Did he towards “the end” either become 
hampered by some “system of the past,” or 
cease to find “satisfaction in the Christian 
view of life”? In Robertson’s life of the 


poet (“Great Writers” series) it is said that 
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“Longfellow to the end had held to the 
Unitarian faith in which he had been bred.” 
If my question can be answered, we may 
verhaps learn how the two statements are to 
reconciled. F. JARRATT. 


*‘Liper LANDAVENSIs.’— This twelfth-cen- 
tury MS. was in 1890 in the possession of 
Mr. Davies-Cooke. If I mistake not he is 
dead. Where is the MS. now? 

T. Cann HuGues, M.A., F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 


Decness Sarau.—Can any of your readers 
giveme the names of the brothers and sisters 
of Sarah, first Duchess of Marlborough ; and 
alsosay to whom each was married ? 

Water J. Kaye, M.A. 

Panbroke College, Harrogate. 

{\rs. Arthur Colville’s * Duchess Sarah,’ reviewed 
10" S. i. 258, says that she was the youngest of 
seven children, but gives no names. | 


Axstepe Ware.—In an inventory of 1413 


district, together with such particulars as 
may be obtainable. I should also be obliged 
for a copy of the inscription on his monu- 


ment in the parish church. 
W. R. B. Pripgavux. 


Quotation: AurHor anp Correct 
Wantep.—Can any of your readers kindly 
give me the correct rendering and name of 
author of the following couplet! It is some- 
thing as follows :— 

Nor billows roll nor wild winds blow 
Where rest not England's dead. 


The first three words are wrong, I think. 
R. N. Lyne. 


Cowrrr.—Which is the best life of William 
Cowper, and which the best edition of his 
works ? G. KRvuEGER, 

Berlin. 

[We have ourselves been contented with the 
edition, in fifteen volumes, with life, by Southey, 
1833-7, reprinted in eight volumes in “ Bohn’s 
Standard Library.” Leslie Stephen calls it ‘‘ near! 
exhaustive.” Lives by Hayley, Cowper himself, 


(Esch. Ingq,, file 659) appears the item “ decem 
ria de cutellor’ de Axstede ware.” An | 
ing. p.m. of 54 Hen. IIL. (No. 22) mentions | 
Axstede manor in Kent. Any particulars | 
concerning the early manufacture of cutlery | 
at Axstede would be welcome. 
Erne, Leca-WEexkes. 


MADAME Monpanits.—I find the following | 
on p. 130 of ‘Le Lys Rouge,’ by Anatole | 
France: “Elle fait ce que fait Madame | 
Mondanité sur le portail de la cathédrale de 
Bale.” To what does this refer ? 

W. L. Poors. 

Montevideo. 

(The reference seems to be to a figure in the 
famous Danse Macabre, the déhris of which are 
preserved in the Cathedral or Miinster of Bale.] 


Eet Fork-Ltore.— 
The morn when first it thunders in March 
The eel in the pond gives a leap, they say. 
Browning, ‘Old Pictures in Florence,’ stanza 1. 
I warrant you, mistress, thunder shall not so 
awake the beds of eels, as, Ke. 

Shakespeare, ‘ Pericles,’ LV. ii., near the end. 
What is the allusion? Is it a well-known 
piece of folk-lore?) Why does Browning add 
specifically “in March”? 

H. K. &z. J. & 


Hotme Prerreront Parish Lrerary.—I 
have heard it stated that Henry Pierrepont, 
first Marquis of Dorchester (for whom see 
the ‘ D.N.B.’), founded a parish library, which 
is still in existence, in his native village of 
Holme Pierrepont, about four miles north of 
Newark-upon-Trent, Nottinghamshire. I 


should be glad of confirmation of this fact 
from any of your readers residing in the 


and many others are in existence. See list of 


| authorities at the end of life in ‘ D.N.B.’] 


Pirr Civs.—Medals belonging to members 
of aclub formed upon the death of William 
Pitt are still to be met within collections of 
curios. Is anything known about this insti- 
tution, which appears to have been quite 
distinct from any at present bearing the 
same name? 


“First KiTToo.”—I quote this phrase 
exactly as I heard it pronounced by one 
Lancashire workman to another in the sen- 
tence, “ We'll do that first kittoo” (with the 
stress on the second syllable). By “first 
kittoo” he meant, of course, “first of all,” 
“before anything else,” intensively. Am I 
right in supposing “kittoo” to bea survival 
and a corruption of the old English interjec- 
tional phrase “Go to”? 

CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 

Granam.—19 August, 1848, there died “at 
the residence of his sisters, Belgrave House, 
Turnham Green, John William Graham, Esq., 
late of the Hon. East India Company’s ser- 
vice.” Information is desired concerning 
this family. Water M. Granam Easton, 


CurrwoorkeEs.”"—The Stationers’ Regis- 
ters for 1598 record a work bearing the title, 
‘The True Perfection of Cuttwoorkes.’ Can 
any reader direct me to a copy of the book 
or explain to me the meaning of the last 
word? Possibly it relates to the Dutch system 
of canal drainage, whence the provincial 
term “cut” for canal. Wm. JAGGARD. 
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Beplics. 
DOG-NAMES. 
(10 ii. 101.) 

Tue following dog-names do not appear in 
the last list nor in those at 7 S. vi. 144 :— 

Armelin, or “the Milk-White Armeline.” 
Will. Drummond. 

Atossa. — *‘ Poor 
Arnold. 

Bounce. — Pope’s dog and Lord Colling- 
wood's dog. 

Bumble.—Dog of Charles Dickens, at whose 
death he was given to Sir Charles Russell 
and died at Swallowfield. 

Brush.—Miss Mitford’s spaniel. 


Matthias. Matthew 


Beau.—The dog of Miss Gunning. ‘The | 


Dog and the Water Lily.’ Cowper. 

Bawtie, Bagsche. —‘ Bagsche’s Complaint. 
Lyndsay. 

Ball.—* The Dancing Dog.’ Drayton. 


Phillis. —‘*Canine Immortality.’ Robert 
Southey. 

Prince.—‘ A Dog’s Tragedy.’ Wordsworth. 

Roii.—' Old Roa.’ Tennyson. 

Rocket. — ‘Old Rocket.’ 
Horsfield. 

Snowball.—Celebrated grey hound, belonged 
to Major Topham, was in his prime in 1799, 
ancestor of many famous dogs. 

Saladin.—A yellow greyhound who accom- 
panied Miss Mitford in her walks. 

Scipio.—See above. Swift. 

Swallow.—‘A Dog’s Tragedy.’ Wordswerth. 

Scudlar.— Complaint.’ Lyndsay. 

Tiger.—Mrs. Dingley’s favourite lap-cog. 


Knight 


| Grenville. 
Here and there in medieval songs and 


Swift. 

Whitefoot. — ‘Farewell to 
| Drayton. 
| TTippoo. — ‘Shipwrecked Tippoo.’ Lud 
ConsTANCE RussELL 


Whitefoot.’ 


Bobby.—Greyfriars Bobby. Prof. Blackie’s | texts in prose the names of dogs occur, but 


* Epitaph on Bobby.’ 

Cut-tail. — Common name formerly for a 
dog. See Drayton. 

Chloe.—‘ On Trust.’ Drayton. 

Dart.—* A Dog's Tragedy.’ Wordsworth. 

Doussiekie or Doussie.—Geddes. 

Donald. — ‘The Schoolmaster’s Story.’ 
Buchanan. 

Fang.—‘ The Miser’s only Friend.’ Crabbe. 

Fop.—Cowper. 

Heck. — ‘The Bonny Heck.’ William 
Hamilton. 

Herod.—Barry Cornwall's bloodhound. 

Hodain. — ‘Sir Tristrem.’ Thomas the 
Rhymer. 


Harlequin.—A little spotted dog, said to! 


have been the strongest ink in the chain of 
evidence against Dr. Francis Atterbury, 
Bishop of Rochester, when, in 1823, he was 
— of his office. 
— ‘Islet the Dachs.’ George Mere- 
dith. 

Kaiser.—‘ Kaiser Dead.’ Matthew Arnold. 

Lanceman.—* Bagsche’s Complaint.’ Lynd- 
say. 

Mayflower.—Miss Mitford’s white grey- 
hound. 

Mariette.— Miss Mitford’s blue greyhound. 

Max.— Poor Matthias.’ Matthew Arnold. 

Manx.—Miss Mitford’s dog. 

_Nina.— A Talk of the Reign of Terror.’ 

Catherine Bowles Southey. 

Nick.— Exemplary Nick.’ Sydney Smith. 

Pompey.—“As_ mastiff dogs in ‘modern 
phrase are called Pompey, Scipio, and Cesar.” 
Swift. 

Peticrewe.—‘Sir Tristrem.’ Thomas the 
Rhymer. 


the rarest of all records of this nature am 
those which appear on monuments. Of these 
though nothing is more common than the 

portrait of a dog at the feet of a knight ora 

ady, only three examples of this kind are 
known to me. 1. Where at the feet of the 
brass of Sir Bryan Stapleton, o/. 1438, as 
represented by a rubbing now in the British 
Museum, a little dog appears together with a 
jlion. A label gives the name of the former 
jas **Jackke.” This brass is given in an 
etching by Cotman, plate xxii. of the 
*Sepulchral Brasses of Norfolk,’ 1838, facing 
p. 19 of the text. Since Cotman’s time 
'the memorial itself has disappeared—been 
‘‘abstracted ” as the indignant Boutell gave 
it. 2. At Deerhurst, in Gloucestershire, the 
name “Terri” is attached to the engraving 
of a dog on the tomb of Sir John Cassy, 
Chief Baron, and his wife, 1400. 3. At 
Clifton Reynes, Buckinghamshire, is the 
finely sculptured tomb of Sir John Reynes, 
as it is supposed, who died in 1428, and his 
wife. At the feet of the knight is “a well- 
sculptured dog with a collar bearing the 
name ‘Bo’ [Beau], in letters sculptured in 
high relief,” »de Mr. W. Hastings Kelke’s 
contributions to Archeological Journal, 
vol. xi. p. 154, 1854. 

Apart from these more ancient designations, 
and besides “ Raynall” (Reynold), whose death 
Prince Rupert lamented, vide p. 103 ante, that 
worthy had had, in his fighting days, another 
dog, whose name, “ Boy,” has come down to 
us In various tracts of the “ Parliamentary 

rsuasion,” which denounce the dog and 
Dis master in very unparliamentary terms. 
H.R.H. had, it appears, likewise another pet, 
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as described in ‘*An exact description 
of Prince Rupert ; The monkey, a great 
delinquent ; Having approved herself a 
better servant than his white Dog called 
Boy.” (Brit. Mus. Library, E. 90, 25.) The 
dog is very vigorously abused in similar 
texts, all belonging to the so-called 
“Thomason Tracts,” ¢.g., *'The Bloody Prince,’ 
‘Ruperts Sumpter,’ ‘A Dogs Elegy,’ ‘The 
Parliaments Vnspotted Bitch, &c. Some of 
these tracts comprise portraits of “ Boy” of 
the most unflattering description, and ‘A 
Dogs Elegy’ delineates that animal’s death 
by means of a Commonwealth soldier with 
his gunin a rest at Marston Moor, “ where 
his beloved Dog, named Boy was killed by a 
Valiant Souldier, who had skill in Necro- 
mancy.” <A sort of biography of “Boy” 
enriches this tract with his master’s alleged 
lamentations anent his favourite’s decease, 
and tells us— 

How sad that Son of Blood did look to hear 

One tell the death of this shagg’d Cara/icr, 

Hee raved, he tore his Perriwigg, and Swore, 
Against the Round-heads that hee’d ne’re fight more, 
Close couch’d as in a field of Branes he lay, 
Cursing and banning all that live-long day ; 
Thousands of Devills ramme me into Hell, &e. 


If not appearing in the previous lists, there 
may be added the name of Madame de 
Sévigne’s “doggess,” Marphise (‘ Lettres,’ 
24 Mars, 1671), evidently reminiscent of the 
Marphisa of ‘ Orlando Furioso.’ Should not 
Theron be the name of Roderick’s dog, Orelio 
being that of his horse? J. DornMER. 


Allow me to refer your correspondents 
interested in this subject to an interesting 
article entitled, ‘The Dogs of Folk - Lore, 
History, and Romance,’ in ‘Sketches and 
Studies,’ by my late friend R. J. King, B.A., 
of Exeter College, Oxford ; London, John 
Murray, Albemarle Street, 1874. This was 
reprinted from the Quarterly Review, January, 
1861, and is spread over fifty-one pages. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Tonton was the name of Madame du 
Deffand'’s dog. So says Sainte Beuve in the 
“Causeries du Lundi.’ E. YARDLEY. 


Swan Names (10 §. ii. 128).—The male is 
the cob swan; the female the pen swan. 
The male has a larger lump between the 
eyes than has the female, and this lump is 
called the cob. 


E. W.’s question is compactly answered by 
the Rev. Charles Swainson at p. 151 of 
“Provincial Names of British Birds’ (E.D.S., 
1885) :— 


** Various names are given to the male and female 
of the domesticated swan. Yarrell says that the 
former is called Cob, the latter Pen. On the 
Thames the cock birds are called Tom, or Cock : 
the hens, Jenny, or Hen. In the Archwologia 
(xvi. 16) it is stated that the old Lincolnshire 
names were Sire and Dam, respectively.” 


Sr. 


Josepuus Srrutuius (10% §. ii. 108).—A 
short account of this eminent Polish 
physician is given in Freher’s ‘Theatrum’ 
| (1688), p. 1261. According to his 
|} he was equally skilful in theory and in 
| practice, surpassed by none of his con- 
|temporaries and equalled by few. His 
| principal work, ‘Sphygmicoram Liber,’ was 
published when he was Professor of Medicine 
at Pavia, and was so eagerly sought after 
that 800 copies were distributed in a single 


day. 

The Bodleian (folio catalogue, 1843) has 
two editions :— 

Sphygmice artis [seu de pulsuum doctrina} libri 
quinque, Svo, Basil, 1555. 


— Ed. auctior, 8vo, Basil, 1602. 


Freher ascribes to him two other works, 
* De Phlebotomia,’ and ‘ De Sale.’ 
| He returned to Poland, and died at Posen, 
|aged sixty-eight, in 1568. His epitaph in 
the great church there was as follows :— 

“ Josephus Struthius Posnau. Philos. et Med. 
Doctor, Librorum Grecorum Latinus Interpres, 
Publicus Olim Stipendio Senatus Veneti Artis 
Medic Patavii Professor, Artis Sphygmice Per 
Tot Secula Abolite Novus Restaurator, Postea 
Sereniss. Principis Sigismundi <Augusti Regis 
Polonixe Medicus. Obiit,” &c. 


Crecit DEEDES. 
Chichester. 


Josephus Struthius, in Polish Strus (ce. 
“ostrich,” the same name as German 
Strauss), was a Professor of Medicine at 
Padua, and one of the numerous sixteenth- 
century translators of Galen from Greek 
into Latin. The British Museum catalogues 
works of his under dates 1537, 1541, 1550, 
1562. I have not seen his ‘Doctrine of 
Pulses, but suspect it was merely a version 
of Galen’s ‘ De Pulsibus,’ probably with a 
commentary. Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


(10" §. ii. 108).—I have a Bible 
similar to that described by Sr. SwirHrn, 
rinted by the Deputies of Christopher 
Barker, the Old Testament (commonly called 
the ‘‘ Breeches” Bible) in 1589, the New 
Testament in 1592 — which contains the 
passage as quoted, Acts xxi. 15 (see also 
v. 35, a variant from the A.V.); but the 
derivation and meaning of all three words 


are well known. My volume contains, besides 
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all St. Swirnrn mentions, the Prayer Book, 
the versified Psalms with music, ** Forme of 
Praier for Godly houses,” and other prayers, 
ce. CAROLINE STEGGALL. 


My “* Breeches” Bible, although dated 1607, 
seems to correspond in almost every respect 
with that mentioned by St. Switruiy. It is 
in black letter, with Roman marginal notes, 
and has “wee trussed up our fardels” in 
Acts xxi. 15. The Concordance is by R. F. H. 
St. Switury’s Old Bible must be a “ Breeches.” 
The date is evidently a printer's error. It 
would probably be the original edition. 

J. Foster PALMER. 

8, Royal Avenue, 8.W. 


The Bible mentioned by St. Swrrutn is 
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evidently of that edition which is thus des- | 


eribed by Mr. Dore (‘Old Bibles,’ p. 234):— 

ae A quarto Genevan Bible was issued in 154, on 
the New Testament title-page of which two figures 
in the date were transposed. Frequently the first 
title with the true date is lost, and the book is 
exhibited as an English black-letter Bible of the 
fifteenth century.” 

In fact 1495 stands for 1594. 

S. G. Haminton. 


1 once possessed a “Breeches” Bible with 
exactly the same misprint in the date on the 
title-page to the New Testament as that 
mentioned by St. Swirntn. It contained a 
number of interesting scribblings on margins 
and fly-leaves, including entries of the family 
of Fillingham, of Blyton, in the eighteenth 
century. Joun Hopson Matruews. 

Monmouth. 


Fixcat anp Drtarmip (10% §. ii. 87).—I 
think G. E. Mirron will find all the informa- 
tion required in the ‘ Beauties of Scotland,’ 
1806, where at vol. v. p. 262 it is said that 
“in front of the manse or clergyman’s house of 
Kintail (Ross-shire) stands Donan Diarmed, or 
Fort of Diarmed. It is of acircular form, twenty 
feet high, and of the same breadth. There is no 
other spot on the same plain which commands so 
great a prospect. There is a wall on the outside, 
and the best harbour for shipping in all Loch Duich. 
Diarmed’s tomb is on the North East of the fort. 
The rough stones of which it is composed are regu- 
larly placed by the hand of art, and measure fifteen 
feet by three. His supposed descendants, the 
Campbells, who resort to the place, often visit and 
measure the tomb of the Fingalian hero.” 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 

Baltimore House, Bradford. 


on Ann Davies (10% ii. 106).— 
Some eight or nine years ago I copied an 
epitaph in precisely the same words from a 
tombstone which stood against the flight of 
steps leading to the main entrance to the 


| accented on the second syllable. 


the memory of Mrs. Ann Henwell, who died 

10 November, 1801, aged forty-seven years. 

I have heard of its occurrence in other places 

also; so it seems to have been a sort of 

common form. ALAN STEWART. 
7, New Square, Lincoln's Inn. 


TIDESWELL AND TrpEsLow (9 §S. xii. 341, 
517 ; 10 S. i. 52, 91, 190, 228, 278, 292, 316, 
371, 471; ii. 36, 77, 95.)\—Mr. JeRRAM gives 
Carlisle asthe local, Carlisle as the general 
pronunciation. My experience is exactly the 
contrary. I had never heard Carlisle until I 
went to live in Cumberland, and then the 
word was invariably accented on the second 
syllable. Since I left Cumberland I have 
always heard it accented on the first syllable, 
except in the case of decided north-country- 
men. The name of the neighbouring county, 
Westmoreland, is sometimes, in London, 
Is this only 
a peculiarity of the cockney dialect, or is it 
the local pronunciation? I have not lived ip 
Westmoreland ; but, as far as I remember, in 
Cumberland it was always pronounced Wést- 
moreland, and not Westmoreland. 

J. Foster 

8, Royal Avenue, 8. W. 


As a Cumbrian, now fifty years of age, lam 
surprised at Mr. C. 8. Jerram’s assertion 
that “you generally hear Carlisle, except 
when Southern influence has been at work.” 
I respectfully maintain that educated Nor- 
therners and Southerners alike pronounce the 
name Carlis'e, and that it is alone the Border- 
man, indulging in his Northern dialect, who 
pronounces it Carlisle. 

If, as appears, Mr. Jerram further suggests 
that to lay stress on the first syllable of place- 
names is a peculiar “ tendency of the district,” 
I again respectfully demur, and submit that 
the accent in most place-names in England 
is on the first syllable. MISTLETOE. 


Wituram Hartiey (10 §. i. 87, 157, 198, 
253, 316). —I have just come across the 
subjoined paragraph from the Gentleman's 
Magazine for 1808, p. 176, which shows 
conclusively that the William Hartley, of 
Hartley, Greens & Co., the famous Leeds 
potters, was not the William Hartley who 
was High Sheriff of York in 1810. 

Obituary, Feb. 1808.— ‘In his 57th year, at 
Hunslet, co. York, William Hartley, Esq., upwards 
of thirty years a principal acting partner in the 
extensive pottery near Leeds.” 

A. H. ARKLE. 


Eron Lists (10 §. ii. 107).—I should 
recommend Mr. Austen Leicu to refer to 


Church of St. James, Clerkenwell, erected to|*N. & Q.,’ 7 8. xi. 7, where he will obtain 
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the name and address of the owner of some 
of these MS. lists. Under the circumstances 
therein related, | would suggest a search in 
the library of Eton College. 
Everarp Home CoLeMAn. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


ScaNDINAVIAN Brsuors (10 §S. ii. 67).—1 
—_ the enclosed excerpts from Eubel’s 
‘Hierarchia Catholica Medii vi, pp. 289, 
383-4, 479, will be of use to FRANCESCA. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

[We have forwarded the three lists of bishops 
kindly sent by Mr. WAINEWRIGHT in response to 
FRANCESCA’S inquiries. | 


Saucy Poer (10 §. ii. 109).—See 
5 S. viii. 199. 

{It is from Tickell’s ‘Imitation of the Prophecy 
of Nereus’ of Horace, and was written about 1716 
in ridicule of the Scottish rising in the previous 
year. But consult reference. } 


“ Peek-Bo” (10% §. ii. 85).—In ‘ My Sweet- 
heart,’ an American musical piece, given in 
London some twenty years since, one of the 
hero’s most popular airs was that in which, 
playing with a child meanwhile, he sang the 
refrain :— 

Peek-a-boo ! Peek-a-boo! 
I see you hiding there; 
Peek-a-boo! Peek-a-boo! 
Hiding behind the chair. 
But in my boyish days in Cornwall we used 
to play at what we called “ peep-bo.” 
DUNHEVED. 

I imagine that all the world over, wherever 
there are children, this simple amusement is 
a Hereabouts I have occasionally 
veard the expression ‘‘ peek-a-bo,” but it is 
more commonly pronounced “ peep-bo” or 
“pee-bo.” Mothers and nurses may be seen 
playing “peep-bo” with their little ones 
every day. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


“ 


I think I have never heard “ peek-bo,” but 
always “ peep-bo,” which is, of course, a mere 
variant. St. 


*Peep-boh” was a recognized nursery 
game with us. A napkin was held before one’s 
face, and an incitement created by crying 
“peep.” The instant that attention arose, 
the napkin was withdrawn, and a fierce cry 
of ** Boh!” brought both parties, nurse and 
baby, face to face. A. HAL. 


““GET A WIGGLE ON” (10 §. ii. 28).—I do 
not for a moment suppose that I am alone in 
regarding many Americanisms as of a more 
ancient origin than is often imputed to them, 
and I suspect that even this dreadful phrase 


has some foundation in “ American as she was 
spoke” when the language was fresh from 
the Mother country. However, the phrase 
appears to mean “over-reach,” which is cer- 
tainly often a meaning understood in the 
verb to “hustle,” and | thought it possible 
that it might have some relation to a certain 
word of sporting use, namely, “ wigging,” 
which, according to Barrére and Leland, is 
the act of posting a scout on the route of 
flight in a pigeon race with a hen pigeon to 
attract the opponent’s bird and retard his 
progress. Probably, says the dictionary 
alluded to, a form of “to wool,” “to discom- 
fort ”:— 

***Tf I wigs I loses,’ replied Tinker, evidently 
much hurt at the insinuation. Instructed by Mr. 
Stickle, I learnt what wigging was, and no longer 
marvelled at Mr. Tinker's indignation. It is a 
fraudulent and lamentably common _ practice 
amongst the vulgar ‘ fancy.’”—Greenwood, * Under- 
currents of London Life.’ 

J. Hotpens MacMIcHaet, 


“‘ComE, LIVE WITH ME” §. ii. 89).—If 
any faith may be placed in what is called a 
verbatim et literatem reprint, then the line 
in question ran thus in the version of the 
song given in ‘ England’s Helicon’ (1560) :— 

Fayre lined slippers for the cold. 
This reading leaves no possibility of doubt 
regarding the poet’s meaning, and it definitely 
excludes “fur” from the faintest claims to a 
osition. “Fayre” was a favourite Eliza- 
leiken term, and it seems absolutely certain 
that it was Marlowe's choice here. It is 
surely a perilous form of logic that seeks to 
link a poet’s imagery with the prosaic details 
of his father’s business or trade. It is quite 
possible that the inspired son of a shoemaker 
would be entirely at a loss to say whether 
slippers were lined with fur or feathers. 
Tuomas Bayne. 


Sotheby’s catalogue for 19 June, 1903, con- 
tained particulars of an Elizabethan common- 
place book (lot 525), consisting of manuscript 
matter, which, it was stated, included a 
totally unknown reading of this song. How- 
ever, the line in question ran :— 

Faire lined slippers for the coulde. 
STaPLeTON MARTIN. 
The Firs, Norton, Worcester. 


“ReEveRSION” oF TREES S. ii. 88).—Is 
it not somewhat surprising to expect a neo- 
logism applicable to fruit trees whose seeds 
seem atavistic? Cultivators, when paying 
any attention to the pips and stones of 
oranges and plums, aim at aborting such 
accessories, as merely obnoxious to the 
frugivore. Hence the joy over the arrival 
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of the seedless orange and the regretted 
absence of the emasculate plum. The 
general tendency of cultivation omen there- 
fore, towards preserving the wild type of 
seed, atavism has but scant opportunity of 
becoming evident. J. Dormer. 


The following would, I think, be likely 
sources of information: ‘The Wanderings of 
Plants and Animals from their First Home,’ 
by Victor Hehn, ed. by James Steven Stally- 
brass, 1888; ‘The Origin of Cultivated 
Plants,’ by Alphonse de Candolle ; ‘ Familiar 
Trees, by J. 5. Boulger, F.LS., F.G.S. ; and 
‘The Management and Culture of Fruit 
Trees,’ by William Forsyth. 

J. Hotpen MacMicuakt. 

CouTANces, WINCHESTER, AND THE CHANNEL 
IsLanps ii. 68).— 

“The bull separating the Channel Islands from 
their former see of Coutances, which was now no 
longer English territory, and attaching them to the 
see of Salisbury This was afterwards altered to 
Winchester, says Canon Benham; but from some 
cause, which does not appear, the transfer was 
never made until 1568,” &c.—‘ Winchester,’ Bell’s 
“* Cathedral Series,” p. 99. 

Georce C. Pracney. 

Hone: A Portrarr (10 §. ii. 68).—The 
only aperenes to a catalogue of this artist’s 
work between the years 1748 and 1775 arose 
through a quarrel with the Royal Academy, 
for which see 7" S. vi. 87, 256. ? 

Everarp Home CoLemMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


CLosets IN Epinpurcu (10% 
ii. 89). Among books which describe the 
construction of houses in Edinburgh in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries may be 
mentioned Dunlop's‘ Book of Old Edinburgh,’ 
illustrated by Hole, 1886. Its description of 
“Robert Gourlay’s House,” built in 1569, is 
too long for exact quotation in ‘N. & Q.,. 
but the following extracts may be of 
interest :— 

** One of the most massive...... Flights of stairs led 
from the same point to different parts of the man 
sion, and it was easily convertible into several 
distinct residences......0n its demolition a secret 
chamber was discovered between the ceiling of the 


first story and the floor of the second...... (iourlay 
seems to have put his house at the service of the 
Government......and during his lifetime it had the 


bad pre-eminence of being a condemned cell for 
State prisoners of gentle blood. The turret...... 
contained a curious spiral stair, which led to the 
room thus used...... and a small closet adjoining was 
the sleeping-place of the lockman in attendance. 
Amongst others, Sir William Kirkcaldy, of Grange, 
his brother Sir James, and the Regent Morton, all 
passes over its threshold to die...... Here also was 
lodged Sir William Drury, after whom Drury Lane 
in London was named, the commander of the 
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English auxiliaries in the siege of Edinburgh Castle 
in 1573......Tradition names the apartment in the 
turret stair as the scene of ‘The Last Sleep of 
Argyll, son of the Marquess who suffered death 
under Charles II., and himself doomed to die by 
James VII Sixty years after, in 1745, Prince 
Charles wrote from Perth: ‘There is one man 
whom I could wish to have my friend, and that is 
the Duke of Argyll, who, I find, is in great credit 
on account of his great abilities and quality ; but 1 
am told I can hardly flatter myself with the hopes 
of it. The hard usuage which his family has received 
from ours has sunk deep into his mind. What 
have those Princes to answer for, who, by their 
cruelties, have raised enemies. not only to them- 
selves, but to their innocent children !*” w.s 


The following extract from ‘Traditions of 
Edinburgh, by Robert Chambers (new 
edition, 1869), will prove illustrative. It 
may be added that no better authority can 
be cited :— 

“*Oratories. This house [one in Chessel’s Court 
in the Canongate] presents a feature which forms a 
curious memorial of the manners of a past age. In 
common with all the houses built from about 1690 to 
1740—a substantial class, still abundant in the High 
Street—there is at the end of each row of windows 
corresponding to a separate mansion, a narrow slit- 
like window, such as might suffice for a closet. In 
reality each of these narrow apertures gives light 
to a small cell—much too small to require such a 
window—usually entering from the dining-room, or 
some other principal apartment. The use of these 
cells was to serve as a retreat for the master of the 
house, wherein he might perform his devotions. 
The father of a family was in those days a sacred 
kind of person, not to be approached by wife or 
children too familiarly, and expected to be a priest 
in his own household. Besides his family devotions 
he retired to a closet for perhaps an hour each day 
to utter his own prayers, and so regular was the 
custom that it gave rise, as we see, to this peculia- 
rity in house-building.”—P. 40. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Mr. Sypvey Perks will find several items 
bearing on his query in vol. i. of ‘The 
Beauties of Scotland, and ‘The History of 
Edinburgh,’ by Alexander Kincaid, 1775, 
works which I have repeatedly perused with 
intense pleasure. I[t is true that no special 
mention is made of the small closets Mr. 
Perks alludes to, but I am of opinion that he 
is correct in his surmise—a conclusion I have 
arrived at from personal observation. 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 


Baltimore House, Bradford. 

Very likely this was the powder closet, 
where wigs were powdered. 

ANDREW OLIVER. 


‘Gop Save THe Kine’ Paroprep (10 8. 
ii. 88).—May I refer your correspondent 
K. P. D. E. to a note of mine on this subject 
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in 7 8. iv. 147, and to a reply of Hermen- 
TRUDE's, p. 255 of the same volume? I am 
under the impression that there was some 
remark on it in an earlier series ; but I am 
unable just now to put my finger on the spot. 
Sr. 

Famiry (10 §. xii. 426).—Mr. 
WaAINEWrRIGHT may be glad to know that the 
Thomas Shelley chem he mentions as a son 
of Sir William Shelley (* D.N.B.,’ lii. 41) is also | 
mentioned in the Shelley pedigree printed in | 


Dallaway and Cartwright’s ‘Sussex,’ II. ii. 
77. He is there described as of “ Maple 
Durham,” and as the husband of “ Mary, dau. 

of Sir R. Copley, of Gatton.” See also 
Berry’s ‘Sussex Genealogies,’ 63, 296. No| 
issue is assigned to him by Dallaway and 
Cartwright ; but according to Lord Burgh- | 
ley’s notes (* St. P. Dom. Eliz.,’ clxxxv. 46) he 
was father of Henry Shelley, who died in 
1585, leaving an infant son Thomas, and he 
probably had other issue, for Anthony 
Shelley and John Shelley, who were electec 

Winchester scholars, the one in 1563 and the 
other in 1566, came, according to the college 
register, from Mapledurham in the diocese 
of Winchester. I suppose that Maple- 
derham, which lies about two miles south- | 
west of Petersfield, Hants, is the place 
referred to. This place was “the paternal 
seat and for some time the residence of” 
Edward Gibbon, the historian (Mudie's 
‘Hampshire, ii. 77). Thac there were 
Shelleys living there in Elizabethan times 
is proved by the confession of Edward Jones, 
who, with his master’s son Chidiock Tich- | 
borne and other persons, headed by Anthony | 
Babington, was convicted of treason in 
September, 1586 (‘ Fourth Rep. of Dep. Keeper | 
of Public Records,’ App. ii. 276 ; ‘ D.N.B.,’ ii. 
308 ; ivi. 374). It appears from this confes- | 
sion (‘St. P. Dom. Eliz.,’ exe. 50) that Jones | 
at one time went with a Mrs. Shelley “ unto | 
her house named Maplederham neare unto | 
Petersfield,” where mass was said daily by | 
one Wrenche (who died eczrca 1584) and was 
attended by various priests and other persons 
named in the confession. It also appears | 
that Mrs. Shelley’s husband had been a 
prisoner in the White Lion prison in South- 
wark, and that he was a brother of John 
Shelley, servant to Anthony Browne, first 
Viscount Montague (* D.N.B.. vii. 40). John 
Shelley and his wife used to attend the mass. 
The prisoners “pro causis ecclesiasticis” at 
the White Lion in March and April, 1584, 
included a Henry Shelley (‘St. P. Dom. 
Eliz.’ clxix. 30; clxx. 13). He was probably 


the Henry Shelley mentioned in Lord Burgh- 
ley’s notes (supra) as dying in 1585, and the 


| the inventor of the screw stair. 


| eminent as a dealer, repairing annually to London, 


husband of the Mrs. Shelley who took Jones 
with her to Maplederham. 

One sometimes meets with references to 
Shelleys of Maple Durham, Oxon. For in- 
stance, in Berry’s ‘Hants Genealogies,’ p. 31, 
and G. E. C.’s * Baronetage,’ i. 161, Sir Ben- 
jamin Tichborne, the first baronet (who seems 
to be identical with Benjamin Tichborne, a Pee 
Winchester scholar elected in 1552), is said ' 
to have married, as his first wife, a daughter 
of — Shelley, of Maple Durham, Oxon. 
Were there really Shelleys there as well as 
at Maplederham, Hants ? H. C. 


Inscriptions at OroTava, TENERIFE (10% 
S. i. 361, 455).—The undermentioned inscrip- 
tion was accidentally omitted from my list :— 

48a. Col. J. H. E. Owen, Royal Marine 
Artillery, 04. suddenly at Tenerife, 30 Dec., 
G. 5. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 


1897, a. 56. 


Las Patmas Inscriptions (10% §. i. 483).— 
I should like to make the following correc- 
tions in my list of inscriptions in the English 
Cemetery :— 

. . Hos. Turnbull should be T. Hos. Turn- 
ull. 

13. C. Herringham was born 13 (not 12) 
Aug. 

18. Arrowe House, with the e. 

40, ** Nee” appears in my notes as a Chris- 
tian name, though it may be a sculptor’s 
error for née. 

66. Madera is correct without the 7. It is 
Spanish, not Portuguese. 

as. “A. 20” should be inserted. 

G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 


Mr. Janes or ABERDEENSHIRE S. xi. 
148: 10% §. ii. 54).—The appended extract 
is from a MS. in this library, ‘ Collections 
regarding Marischal College,’ by William 
Knight, Professor of Natural Philosophy, 
1823-44 :— 

“In a letter to him (William Adam] Blackwell 
mentions sketches of alterations drawn by ‘a young 
man John Jeans, who seems to have no ill turn for 
such matters.’ Jeans, according to this letter, was 
He afterwards 
built the beautiful little bridge over the Denburn 
in the line of the Windmillbrae. But there was 
then no employment for such a person as he in 
Aberdeen. Being of an ingenious and active turn, 
he became an enthusiast for mineralogy, and 
travelled over the greater part of the Mainland 
and the Highlands, collecting till he became 


and being the first finder of numerous Scottish 
substances. He lived to old age, dying about 1804, 
aged about eighty. He is mentioned by Johnson 
(‘Tour to the Hebrides’), who met him in Skye. 
From his portrait he seems to have been a spare 
man of genteel and keen aspect. A son succeeded 
him in the business of collecting and polishing, 
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a coarse and contemptible character, who was| given above, the older form began to give 
— basin | place to the surname form. Men or women 
near the New Pier, after having, been in| Of Evelyn descent may bear that form appro- 
whom he had some mineral transactions.” priately, but the one and only Christian 
P. J. ANDERSON. name, the old f minine name of song and 
University Library, Aberdeen. romance, is Eveline. There is no masculine 
equivalent. Eveleen is an Irish form assimi- 
Lapy Eurzasetu Germain (10™ §. ii. 88). lated to the ancient Celtic Aevin or Evin. 
I should say that a portrait of this lady, the| The first persons to bear the surname 
Lady Betty Germain of Horace Walpole, Evelyn as a Christian name were Evelyn, 
who died in 1770, could be found at Drayton, | Duke of Kingston, who died in 1726, and an 
near Thrapston, co. Northants, the seat of | ancestor of my own, Sir Evelyn Alston, 
Mr. Stopford - Sackville ; and supposing an | Bart., of Chelsea, who died in 1750. The 
engraving of her to be in existence, it would | mother of the former was Elizabeth, daughter 
most likely be in the Hope Collection at }and coheir of Sir John Evelyn, Kt., M.P., of 
Oxford. She was the daughter of Charles, | West Dean, and the mother of the latter was 
Earl Berkeley, and wife of Sir John Germain. | Penelope, daughter and coheir of Sir Edward 
There is a small brass plate to her memory ivelyn, Bart., of Long Ditton. 
in Thrapston Church. LioneL CRressWELL. 
Pursuant to her will, Lord George Sack-| Tur Evin Eye (10" S. i. 508).—This belief 
ville assumed the name of Germain, and was | jg indeed still prevalent in many counties, 
created in 1782 Baron Bolebroke and Viscount | one might almost say in all the counties, of 
Sackville. He was distinguished as a soldier England, and bodes well to become extinct 
and statesman, and was supposed by some | about the same time that the workman shall 
to have been the author of ‘Junius.’ There | relinquish his pagan habit of spitting on his 
is a portrait of him by Romney at Drayton. | |uck money, or of pouring a modicum of his 
. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. | favourite beverage on the floor as a propitia- 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. tory libation to secure protection from the 
A portrait of “Lady Betty Germaine” | evil eye ; when the waggoner ceases to adorn 
hangs in the University Galleries, Oxford. the breast of his horse with a dangling row 
Ss. B. | of — when, in a hundred 
and one such remnants of a primitive 
NAMES COMMON To BoTH Sexes (10 S. ii. | dualism have been forgotten bya neal not 
66).—In the extract noted by Mr. Dixon, the | too anxious to sacrifice an ingrained credulity 
writer is in error in supposing that the name | to the sentiment expressed by Virgil con- 
Evelyn is a female Christian name, or, for | cerning the happiness of him who can trace 
the matter of that, a masculine Christian things to a natural cause, and can trample 


name either. It is an instance of the use| his fears and an inexorable fate under foot 


of a surname as a Christian name, and until 
the nineteenth century its possession almost 
invariably indicated descent from the well- 
known family of Evelyn, to which John 
Evelyn, the diarist and author of * Sylva,’ 
belonged. 

There is a very similar name, Eveline, or, 
in its earlier form, Aveline, which came in 
with the Normans. The sister of Gunnar, 
the great-grandmother of William the Con- 
queror, bore it. The wife of the last Earl 
of Lancaster was Avelina, and was mother 
of Avelina or Eveline, the wife of Prince 
Edmund Plantagenet (Crouchback). It was 
never in very frequent use, however, until 
Miss Burney’'s novel ‘ Evelina’ caused it to 
be revived as an ornamental name, as Char- 
lotte Yonge points out in her ‘ History of 
Christian Names.’ Then, partly by uncon- 
scious confusion of the two, and partly 
because the name Evelyn was prettier in 
form and in aristocratic use, from the reason 


| (‘Georgies,’ ii. 420). 

Kemble, in his ‘Saxons in England’ (vol. i. 
| p. 431), refers to what may perhaps be con- 
sidered the earliest allusion in English litera- 
| ture to the evil eye. It occurs in the poem 
| of ‘ Beéwulf’ (1. 3520), where Hré ‘gar, warn- 
|ing Beéwulf of the frail tenure of human 
| life, adds “edgena bearhtm” (the glance of 
| the eyes) to the many dangers the warrior 
has to fear. A deeply rooted belief in the 
power of the witch, and consequently also of 
the evil eye, still lingers in the remote 
districts of Cornwall (see Robt. Hunt's 
‘Romances of the West of England,’ 1881, 
p. 314 et seqg.). Camillus, in his speech to 
Doriclea in the Lancashire dialect (Braith- 
waite’s ‘Two Lancashire Lovers,’ 1640, p. 19), 
tells her, in order to gain her affections, 
“We han store of goodly cattell ; my mother, 
though shee bee a vixon, shee will blenke 
blithly on you for my cause.” See also 
‘Traditions of Lancashire,’ by John Roby, 
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1892; ‘The Lancashire Witches’ p. 280, &. | 
A farmer's servant in the neighbourhood of | 
Shettield, upon being well stared at by his 
master, who kept one eye shut, fainted, 
When he came to his senses, he was asked 
why he had fainted. He replied that his 
master had “got the evil eye” (S. O. Addy, 
* Shettield Gloss.,’ p. 308). 

Numerous instances given in ‘County Folk- 
Lore,’ collected in Yorkshire by Mrs. Gutch, 
show that it is still very prevalent in that 
county (1901, vol. ii. pp. 162-8). The Yorkshire 
dalesman dreads the evil eye. In one case the 
daughter of the house pined away to a 
skeleton. The wise woman declared that she 
was overlooked, and that the father must 
take his loaded gun at midnight to a lonely 
spot, and shoot that which would appear, 
when the girl would recover. He went, and 
to his horror saw plainly the apparition of 
his own mother, who was sound asleep in 
bed. He took aim, but his heart failed him. 
Within the week his child died, and for the 
rest of his life the father believed the sacrifice 


of his mother would have saved her. This | 
story was narrated in 1896. Miss Jackson, in | 


her ‘Shropshire Folk-Lore,’ 1883, says that 
about a generation ago a farmer at Childs 
Ercall, in North-East Salop, was noted for 
having theevil eye. He could, it was believed, 
make people who displeased him go in a 
direction exactly contrary to that they them- 
selves wished or intended (p. 154; see also 
p. 270). The folk-lore collections of the Lady 
Eveline Gurdon (‘ County Folk-Lore,’ 1893, 
p. 202) show that the + wie. prevails in 
Suffolk ; and those of Mr. C. J. Billson for 
Leicester and Rutland, 1895, and of Mr. E. 
Sidney Hartland for Gloucestershire, 1895, 
p. 53, testify to its existence in those counties 
also. Accounts of Manx folk-lore teem with 
instances. (See the Antiquary, Oct. 1895, 
yp. 294-5.) It appears in Sunderland (‘ Folk: 

ore of the Northern Counties,’ by William 
Henderson, 1879, pp. 188 and 194); and 
Brand, in his ‘ Antiquities,’ narrates how he 
went once to visit the remains of Brinkburne 
Abbey, in Northumberland, and found a 
reputed witch in a lonely cottage by the side 
of a wood, where the parish had placed her 
to save expenses and keep her out of the way. 


On inquiry it was found that everybody was | 


afraid of her cat, and that she herself was 
thought to have an evil eye, and that it was 
accounted dangerous to meet her on a morn- 
ing “ black-fasting.” I think many instances 
(English) will be found also in Mr. F. T. 
Elworthy’s valuable work entitled *The 
Evil Eye,’ 1895. Two years before this 


appeared I had myself prepared a paper on | 


| the same subject, which was advertised to be 


read at a meeting of the British Archzo- 
logical Association ; but an interesting paper 
and hot subsequent discussion on *Stone- 
henge’ absorbed the time that might other- 
wise have been given to it. My paper did 
not, however, concern the English phase of 
the popular belief, but its universality in 
regard to the solar myth. 

The neuric influence which is believed by 
many learned authorities to emanate from 
the eyes and from the body has, of course, an 
important bearing upon the subject; but 
that is another matter. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHakt. 

161, Hamersmith Road. 


First Ocean Newsparer (10 S. i. 404; 
ii. 96).—I have a copy of the Bull Dozer, 
published on board the steamship Bolivia (of 
the Anchor line between Glasgow and New 


York) at sea, 22 September, 188: It 
consists of four pages of foolscap, ‘eight 
columns MS. R. 


Lost withiel. 


“Was you?” anp “you was” (10 §,. i. 
509; ii. 72).—The following extract from ‘A 
Short Introduction to English Grammar: 
with Critical Notes,’ published anonymously 
in 1762, but composed, as we learn from Dr. 
S. Pegge’s ‘Anonymiana,’ by Dr. Robert 
Lowth, shows how this locution has arisen 
and how indefensible it is. The judgment is 
given in a note on pp. 48-9, and runs thus :— 

* Thon, in the Polite, and even in the Familiar 
Style, is disused, and the Plural you is employed 
instead of it: we say you hare, not thou hast. T 
in this case we apply you to a single Person, yet the 
verb too must agree with it in the Plural Number: 
it must necessarily be you hare, not you hast. You 
was, the Second Person Plural of the Pronoun 
placed in agreement with the First or Third Person 
Singular of the Verb, isan enormous Solecism: and 
yet Authors of the first rank have inadvertently 
fallen into it. ‘Knowing that you was my old 
master’s good friend.’ Addison, Spect., No. 517, 
*Would to God you was within her reach.’ Lord 
Bolingbroke to Swift. Letter 46, ‘ 1f you was here.’ 
Ditto, Letter 47. ‘Iam just now as well, as when 
vou was here.’ Pope to Swift, P.S.to Letter 56. 
On the contrary the Solemn Style admits not of you 
for a Single Person. This hath led Mr. Pope into a 
great impropriety in the beginning of his * Messiah’: 

O Thou my voice inspire 

Who touch’d Isaiah’s hallow’d lips with fire ! 
The Solemnity of the Style would not admit of You 
for 7hou in the Pronoun: nor the measure of the 
verse touchedst, or didst touch, in the verb: as it 
indispensably ought to be, in the one, or the other 
of these two forms: You who fouc hed ; or Thou 
who fouchedst, or didst touch. Again: 


| Just of thy word, in every thought sincere, 


Who knew no wish but what the world might hear, 
Pope, ‘ Epitaph.’ 
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It ought to be your in the first line, or Anerest in 
the second.” 

A Frenchman would be amazed at our 
ignorance if, instead of writing vous éte:, we 
wrote vous ctais, or, worse still, vous était: 
and yet that is the prodigious blunder, the 
“enormous solecism,” contained in the ex- 
pression “you was,” which some people are 
trying to defend. Joun T. Curry. 


“A SHOULDER OF MUTTON BROUGHT HOME 
rrom France” (10% §, ii. 48).—I think this 
was the refrain of some verses which used to 
be sung round ; but it ran thus :— 

A leg of mutton came over from France 
To teach the English how to dance. 
Lines, I remember, were something like this: 
I killed a man when he was dead, 
And as he fell he burst his head. 
A leg, Xe. 
In his head there was a spring, 
In which a thousand fishes swim. 
A lez, Ke. 
By the spring there grew a tree, 
On which a thousand apples be. 
A leg, &e. 
When the apples began to fall 
They killed a thousand men in all. 
A leg, Xe. 
And so on, after the manner of capping 
verses, each adding what he chose. 
Tuos. Awpry. 


Giestes: 8. ii. 105).— 
Mr. STRICKLAND writes of chigunnji (2) that 
it is a dialect word, “not given in Russian 
dictionaries.” If he looks under chu-, instead 
of chi-, he will find it in all the dictionaries. 
Chuqunni is the ordinary Russian adjective 
for “cast iron,” e.g. chugunnaya pushka, a 
cast-iron cannon, and there are other deriva- 
tives from the same root, such as chugunka, 
railway ; chugunnik, boiler, &c. 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Avutuors of Quotations WANTED (10 ii. 
49).—1. “ Pitt hha a great future behind 
him.” If Mepicutus has seen this recently, 
I am inclined to think it is an adaptation by 
a later writer of Heine’s remark on Alfred de 
Musset, “un jeune homme d’un bien beau 
passé.” I regret I cannot give yy! and 
verse for this, but it is quoted by Mr. Swin- 
burne in ‘ Miscellanies’ (Chatto & Windus, 
1886), p. 223. H. K. Sr. J. 8. 
3. “Instinct is untaught ability to perform 


actions of all kinds,” occurs in Bain’s * Senses 
and Intellect,’ ed. 1855, p. 256. “Instinct is 


inherited experience,” is another terse defini- 
tion. G. Symes Saunvers, M.D. 


Miscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Collotype Facsimile and Tupe Transcript of ai 
Elizabethan Manuscript preserved at Alwriel 
Castle, Northumberland, &c. Transcribed and 
edited, with Notes and Introduction, by Frank 
J. Burgoyne. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tur famous Bacon MSS., concerning which little is 

known and of which much has been heard, are at 

length within reach of scholars, having been tran- 
| scribed and edited by the librarian of the Lambeth 

Public Libraries. The future owners of the newly 

published treasure, for such it is, can be but few, 

since the work is issued in a costly and limited 
edition, and will soon become all but as inaccessible 
as before. In our great public libraries it will, how- 
ever, be open to the student, and it will be safe 
henceforward from those risks of destruction to 
which it has all but succumbed, a portion of the 
contents having been destroyed by tire, and another 
portion having become almost illegible. In saying 
this we are understating the case. A portion of the 
MSS.—the greater, and presumably the more inter- 
esting—has been entirely lost. Could this be re- 
covered, and should it come up to, we will not 
say reasonable expectation, but to sanguine anti- 
cipation, it might prove to be one of the greatest 
literary finds of modern days. Never, however, 
was there a time in which there was more 
virtue “in an ‘if’” or more need of the em- 
ployment of the “great peacemaker.” While 
everything about the new wlan, including joy in 
its possession, tempts so much to expansiveness 
that we once more regret the narrowness of the 
limits within which we are perforce confined, we 
doubt whether a reticence is not expedient which 
is adopted by the editor, who, while supplying us 
with the document, says little of its provenance 
and nothing of its significance. What survives is, 
as regards essentials, interesting enough. It con- 
tains much appertaining to Bacon which in the 
same form is not elsewhere to be found, and some- 
thing even of which in his existing works no 
wevious use has been made. According to the 

MS. index, or page of contents, which forms the 

outer portion, the collection of MSS. comprised 

other items, among which were Bacon’s * Essaies’ : 

‘Asmund and Cornelia,’ a work supposed to be a 

lay, but concerning which nothing whatever is 

snown ; ‘The Isle of Dogs,’ an unprinted and in- 
accessible comedy of Thomas Nashe, acted in 1597: 
| and Shakespeare's ‘ Richard II.’ and ‘ Richard IIL.’ 
| It is in the two works last named that the chief 
interest centres. Not one line of Shakespeare 
| script is known, and no trace of its having existed 

has been found. We dare not presume that these 
| MS. plays were the originals or were in the poet's 
handwriting. Evidence points the other way. They 
were, however, according to the assumption of the 
competent, exactly contemporary with the perform- 
ance of these plays, and their appearance, if they 
were rediscovered, could not but settle some contro- 
verted points, and probably give birth to many more. 

What in the portion still existing inspires most 

interest is the frequent collocation of the names 

of Shakespeare and Bacon. The index sheet is 
scribbled over and over with names, mottoes, and 
the like, written both sides up, and in a fashion 


Eastbourne. 


that cannot be conveyed to the reader without 
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a reproduction of the MS. page. On the left hand, 
near the top, is the name Nevill, and below it the 
canting motto of the family, ** Ne vile velis,” lead- 
ing to the supposition that the documents belonged 
to Sir Henry Nevill, Bacon’s nephew and junior by 
three years. Then there is ‘* Honorificabiletudine,” 
which, a little further expanded, attracts attention 
in *‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost.’ A rimed Latin quatrain, 
known to Anthony Bacon, in leonine verse, is in 
later editions of ‘Les Bigarrures’ of Le Seigneur 
des Accords, but not in the earlier :— 

Multis annis iam transactis, 

Nulla tides est in pactis, 

Mellin ore. Verba lactis, 

ffell in corde. ffraus in factis. 
Bacon’s name, spelt ordinarily Mr. Frauncis Bacon, 
occurs often. What is most interesting is that with 
the mention of ‘ Richard IL.’ and ‘ Richard III.’ 
are coupled the words, strangely combined, * By 
ffrauncis William Shakespeare.” Underneath 
comes again “see your William Shakespeare. 
Shak Sh Sh Shakesp,” with many similar contrac- 
tions. Now on this we pass no comment. The 
MSS. and the calligraphy are supposed, for reasons 
we need not advance, to belong to about 1597, a 
date the significance of which will be recognized by 
those who study the book. Meantime the history 
of the documents is satisfactory. It seems as though 
they were once in possession of John Anstis the 
elder, 1669-1744, and John Anstis _the younger, 
1708-54, consecutive or joint Garter Kings of Arms, 
whence they passed into the possession of the Duke 
of Northumberland. Bishop Percy, the famous 
editor of the Percy MS., during his stay at North- 
umberland House, seems to have placed them in 
the box in which they reposed presumably after the 
fire at the ducal mansion, in the course of which 
they seem to have been partially consumed. Mr. 
John Bruce, a well-known antiquary and editor of 
State Papers, and a contributor to our columns, 
examined them in 1869 at the desire of the duke, 
and left a description of them, now reprinted in the 
introduction. In 1870 Mr. Spedding, the biographer 
and editor of Bacon, printed a few pages under the 
title of ‘A Conference of Pleasure.’ Thisis all that we 
have space or need to tell. We congratulate Messrs. 
Longman on their courage in printing in facsimile 
a unique treasure, Mr. Burgoyne on the manner 
in which his task has been accomplished, and all 
concerned in the production. Most of all do we 
congratulate scholarship on the acquisition of a book 
that will greatly exercise all concerned in Shake- 
spearian pursuits. Our readers will need no com- 
ment from us to turn their attention to a work 
by future notes on which our columns are bound 
to benefit. 


The Jacobite Pecrage, Baronetage, Knightage, and 
Grants of Honour. Extracted, by permission, 
from the Stuart Papers now in possession of His 
Majesty the King at Windsor Castle, and Supple- 
mented by Biographical and Genealogical Notes, 
by the Marquis of Ruvigny and Raineval. (Edin- 
burgh, T. C. & E. C. Jack.) 

Tur Marguis of Ruvigny and Raineval, the author 

of ‘The Blood Royal of Britain,’ has once more 

added greatly to our knowledge by producing a 

Jacobite peerage which, like its predecessor, is up 

to the highest standard of modern research. We 

welcome it quite as gladly as we did the previous 
volume. In some respects it is even more valuable, 
for any special line of facts regarding the royal 


descent of any one of the families which possess 
this distinction might have been worked out inde- 
pendently, though at a great expenditure of time 
and money, which most of us could ill afford to 
devote to such a purpose ; but no one, at whatever 
cost, would have been able to produce a work such 
as this, with any pretension to completeness or 
accuracy, who had not had the fullest freedom of 
access to the Stuart Papers, which are His Majesty's 
personal property and are most carefully guarded. 
A Royal Commission was appointed upwards of 
seventy years ago to examine and report upon these 
documents, and among other things it recommended 
that a list of the honours conferred by the exiled 
monarchs should be published. This excellent 
piece of advice, like so much else that has from 


time to time been suggested by bodies of a 
| like nature, was unheeded. This must at the 
rtime have been felt as a great hardship by 
all students of eighteenth-century history, but 
| we are far from sure that all was not for the 
best. Had a Jacobite peerage been issued in those 
| days, even by royal authority, it would have 
| caused irritation among some of the members of 
the old Revolution families who had not forgotten 
the scare of the “45: and, what is of more con- 
| sequence, we may be sure it would have been 
| executed in a very imperfect manner when con- 
trasted with the excellent work before us. Then 
it is pretty certain that only the titles, names, and 
residences of the grantees would have been given, 
without the pedigrees showing who would be the 
inheritors at the present day had a Stuart restora- 
tion been not a mere dream, but, as their votaries 
longed for, a fact of history. We need not say that 
most of them are now extinct. The male lines have 
failed ; but there are a few persons still alive who 
are heirs to the succession were their claims valid. 
Some, at least, of the recipients of what have been 
designated “ these vain honours” must have fully 
believed in their legality. John, the second Ear) 
of Tenterden (of Jacobite creation), when offered a 
peerage by the first Hanoverian English king, “ in- 
sisted on his right to the titles that had been con- 
ferred upon his tather by King James [3 May, 1692}, 
with precedence according to that creation.” 

These titles are almost forgotten now except by 
historians and a few old families who still cherish 
the memory of the sufferings of their ancestors for 
the lost cause. We wonder whether any of the 
original patents exist in this country. If there are 
any they would be most interesting historical 
records, but such “‘ treasonable” documents would 
have been dangerous things to keep. We fear all 
have perished along with the Patent Rolls on 
which, we presume, they were recorded. 

As well as peers, baronets, and knights we have 
also a list of those persons to whom Declarations of 
Noblesse were given. These documents require 
explanation, as we have had nothing analagous in 
this country. They were frequently required when 
marriages were in contemplation, and many posts 


of the exiled family, could only be held by those 
proving that they were of gentle blood, and in most 
cases this could only be done by a certificate from 
the exiled king. The earliest of these documents 
is dated 15 October, 1692, the latest, 27 January, 
1760. We have carefully examined this long list 
of names. We need not say that many of them 
are unknown to us, but of those we are able to- 
identify we believe all were truly of gentle blood. 


in Italy and France, though open to the followers. 
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In one important particular these papers throw a 
new light on ecclesiastical history. The exiled Stuart 
monarchs exercised what they conceived to be their 
right to nominate to Irish Catholic sees, and to the 
parallel otlice of Vicars Apostolic in England and 
Scotland. This continued for three-quarters of a 
century. The last nomination to an Irish see was 
in 1765. There is, we believe. still much confusion 
as to the succession of the Irish Catholic bishops. 
The author's list, he tells us, contains several 


names not in Gams ‘ Series Episcoporum Ecciesiz | 


Catholice 

There is one curious Anglican appointment wel 
worth notice. Thomas Brown, B.D., Fellow of 
St. John's ( oles re, Cambridge, was collated to the 
Are des aconry of Norwich on 28 March, 164. The 
vacancy was caused by the death of the late 
archdeacon. Le Neve's ‘Fasti’ informs us that 
this ey was Johu Conant, who died | 
12 March, 1694. Thomas Brown is not mentioned 
by him, so we may be sure that, whatever his rights 
de jure may have been in the eyes of nonjurors, the 
appointment never took effect. The deprived 
bishop to w _ the document was addressed was 
William Lloyd, who lived until 1710. Is anything 
known of Thomas Brown’? If a nonjuror, how 
came he to hold a St. John’s fellowship? 

We wish the Marquis de Ruvigny had added | 
to the other valuable information he has given a 
list of those who suffered death for the Stuart 
cause from the time of the “abdication” of | 
James Il. downwards. A complete catalogue of 
these Jacobite martyrs has, we believe, never been 
compiled. 


Tue Jntermediairve keeps up its reputation as a 
treasury of general knowledge, yielding information 
on subjects so diverse as fashion in baptismal names, 
vitrified forts, incubators, and maladies caused by 
saints. As to these last, a correspondent observes : 
** In Saintonge, or at any rate in certain parts of 
that province, belief in the injuries inflic ted by the 
saints on sucking children is still deeply rooted. 
Whenever a nursling pines away and suffers, it is 
because he is ‘battu des saints.’ Near Pons there 
is an old woman......who has the speciality of de- 
feating the malice of the blessed.’ The writer then 
describes the rite used to discover which of the 

saints in the calendar are guilty, but adds that he 
has not been able to find out what means are 
employed to appease the anger of these ** persécu- 
teurs nimbeés.” One wonders why missionaries flock 
to India and China while superstitions connected 
with cursing-wells, cursing-saints, and their like, 
still hold their own among the “ civilized” inhabi- 
tants of western Europe. It might be better to 
complete the conversion of nominal Christians from 
the heathendom of their ancestors before under- 
taking to deal with the “puerile credulities” of 
the East. 


*From Sreit To Prayer,’ by R. R. Marett, is 
the chief paper in the latest number of Fo/k-lore, 
and it is followed by an account of the forms of 
words used during the ceremonial which attends 
the work of a Toda dairy. After this article comes 
Mr. Clodd’s obituary notice of Frederick York 
Powell, whose death inflicted a severe loss on the 
Folk-lore Society, and deprived England of a man 
inspired with that far-reaching sympathy which 
refuses to be bound by insularity of thought cha- 


** In the thinning ranks of the friends who loved him 
‘this side idolatry, there is a gap that can never 
be filled. The influence which stimulated a host of 
pupils to the pursuit of knowledge and of lofty ideals 
has vanished.” 


Mr. Tuomas Thorp, of Reading, and of 180, 
St. Martin’s Lane, has issued six series of coloured 
vostceards presenting views of Eton, W estminster, 
ecie Christ's Hospital, Winchester, and Charter- 
appeared in 1816. The 
designs are taken from Ackermann’s ‘ Colleges and 
Public Schools,’ and have, accordingly, much artistic 
value as well as great interest. They are safe to 
command a large sale. 


| house Schools as they 


| Tue Clarendon Press promises, under the general 

|editorship of M. Léon Delbos, M.A., a modern 
French series of annotated texts from writers such 
as Balzac, Tocqueville, Taine, Gautier, &c., in- 

| tended for the use of students. 

| 


Messrs. Sanps & Co. promise *The Chronicle of 
| the English Augustinian Canonesses of St. Monica's 
at Louvain, 148 to 1625, edited by Dom Adam 
Hamilton, O.S.B. To this important convent, which 
sheltered many English refugees, allusions may be 
found in ‘N. & «." (see especially 3" S. vii. 268), 
The editor has added largely to the portrayal of the 
inner life of Catholics, and the book has some fine 
full-page illustrations, portraits, autographs, &c. 


Ovr contributor Mr. W. E. A. Axowx, of the 
Manchester Free Library, has been selected to 
speak at the St. Louis Exhibition on * The Library.’ 
His colleague is Dr. Guido Biagi, of the Royal 
Medico-Laurenzian Library at Florence. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WeE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

yut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 

which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ** Duplicate.” 

LrustcNan.—The first translation of the ‘ Lusiad,’ 
we believe, is that of Richard Fanshaw, London, 
1655, folio. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
| Lane, E.C. 
| We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
| communications which, for any reason, we do not 


racteristic of too many natives of the British Isles. | print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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W. H. SMITH & SON 


are offering for Sale, at greatly reduced Prices, many Thousands of Second-hand Books from 


their Circulating Library. 
Important Works of History, Biography, Travel, Fiction, and all other Branches of 
General Literature. 


Valuable Remainders of Standard and other Publications, NEW AS PUBLISHED. 
Suitable for Libraries (Public and Private), Book Clubs, Institutes, Reading Societies, &c., 


School Prizes, Presents, &c. 


ALL GREATLY REDUCED IN PRICE. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE (150 PAGES) FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Orders received at 186, Strand, London, W.C., and at the Railway Bookstalls, to which Books 
are forwarded, carriage paid. 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY 


embraces all the most important Works of General Literature and other Subjects of Popular 


Interest. 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS ADDED AS PUBLISHED. 


OVER 800 TOWN AND COUNTRY BOOKSTALL DEPOTS. 


TERMS ON APPLICATION. 


186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the best gardening 
journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of science, because each 
finds in it something useful. We wish the journal still further success."— Garten Flora, Berlin, Jan, 15. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an historical 
publication, It has always excited our respectful admiration. A country is honoured by the possession 
of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to is to furnish our own country with a 
journal as admirably conducted.”"—La Semaine Horticole, Feb, 13, 1897. 


**The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and the moss 
generally acknowledged authority.”"—Le Moniteur d' Horticulture, Sept., 1898. 


The Oldest Horticultural Newspaper. 
THE 


GARDENERS'’ 


WEEKLY. 
Post 


(The ‘Times’ of Horticulture.) 


FOR SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


Its Contributors comprise the most 


Experienced British Gardeners, 


and many of the most 


Eminent Men of Science 


at Home and Abroad. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF PLANTS. 


Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 
H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 
Telegraphic Address-GARDCHRON, LONDON. Telephone No, 1543 GERRARD, 
*,* May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


Published Weekly by a C. FRANCIS. Bream’s Buildings. Chancery Lane. E.C.; and Printed by JOHN EDWAKD FRANCIS, 
thenwum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. Saturday, August 2, 1904. 
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